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NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL 


BERTRAM G. GOODHUE, ARCHITECT 


THE NEBRASKA CAPITOL 


HE CAPITOL of Nebraska, standing in 
the midst of the City of Lincoln, designed 
by the late Bertram Goodhue, is one of the 
most dignified and imposing public buildings 
that has been erected in this country. It is 
gravely simple; its style is essentially its 
own; it perfectly fulfills its purposes, and it 
symbolizes to Nebraskans and to succeeding 
generations the people’s idea of govern- 
ment, of statehood. 
Ground for this building was broken on 
April 15, 1922. The structure will not be 
completed in less than three years. At 


present to outward aspect all but the tower 
is complete, but only portions of the interior 
are finished. It is interesting to know, how- 
ever, that these portions are in use and 
functioning. The length and width of the 
building, for it takes the form of a cross in a 
square, with four interior courts, 1s 437 feet. 
The height of the central tower when com- 
pleted will be 400 feet. The cost is not to 
exceed nine million dollars. 

Furthermore, this building, original in 
design, essentially modern in spirit, is a 
notable work of collaboration, Mr. Goodhue 
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having early associated with himself Lee 
Lawrie, sculptor, Augustus Vincent Tack, 
painter, and Hildreth Meiere, designer of 
tile and mosaic, and the result is a harmo- 
nious, artistic whole. Collaborating with 
these artists was Dr. Hartley B. Alexander, 
formerly Professor of Philosophy, University 
of Nebraska, who supplied appropriate in- 
scriptions and symbols. 

In a brochure compiled by J. Morris Jones 
and issued by the Nebraska State Capitol 
Commission, the following excellent descrip- 
tive text is found: 

“Rising with simple, yet proud dignity 
from the level plain, the Nebraska Capitol 
depends upon the harmony of vertical and 
horizontal lines and planes, upon mass and 
symmetry, and upon the interplay of light 
and shadow, rather than upon ornamenta- 
tion for its grace and beauty. Simplicity is 
the keynote of the structural design, which 
marks it as a daring and effective departure 
from the conventional state capitol style. 
Inspired by the ancient structures of Asia, of 
Greece, of Egypt, of Spain, and of the south- 
western American states, the architect has 
conceived something that is distinctly 
American. 

“The new Capitol symbolizes the inherent 
power of the State of Nebraska and the 
purpose of its citizens. The base, in the 
form of a rectangle 437 feet square and two 
stories high, typifies the widespread, fertile 
Nebraska plains. The central tower, serv- 
ing as the chief architectural feature of the 
building and rising triumphantly to a height 
of 400 feet, expresses the aspirations and 
ideals of the citizens, reaching upward to the 
highest and noblest in civilization. The 
vertical lines of the tower with its semi- 
classical dome harmonize with the more lofty 
dome formed by the skies, which seem to 
descend and touch the prairie land on every 
side. ‘The Capitol ‘forms a monument not 
only of the outdoor life of an agricultural 


state but also of the aspiration of a pioneer 
community which broke its material sods in 
order to sow its more splendid cultural 
future.’ 

“The decoration on the walls is simple and 
always an integral part of the structure, the 
sculptor regarding his work as a branch 
erafted on to the main architectural trunk. 
In this way spiritual values have been 
blended into the walls as the masons have 
put them together. Both image and wall 
contribute to one central theme. ‘This 
plastic architecture has given a genuineness 
of value and meaning that has entered into 
the whole building. Meaningless ornament 
and pedestal settings for statues have been 
done away with through close coordination 
between architect and sculptor. 

“The new Capitol, though still in course 
of construction, has already achieved inter- 
national recognition. Carved in enduring 
stone, the spirit of the prairie pioneers has 
been faithfully interpreted and immortalized. 
The silent influence of this mass of steel and 
stone, of marble and granite, is such as will 
inspire the citizens of Nebraska, their repre- 
sentatives, and their officials to the highest 
motives and ideals. 

“Bearing in mind that architecture is 
the monumental expression of the spirit of 
an age, demonstrating the state of society 
and the advance of civilization in its many 
phases, the people of Nebraska, who planned 
for and supervised the building of the new 
Capitol, took Ruskin’s words as their motto: 
“When we build, let us think that we build 
forever. Let it not be for present delight, 
nor for present use alone, let it be such work 
as our descendants will thank us for, and 
let us think, as we lay stone on stone, that a 
time is to come when those stones will be 
held sacred because our hands have touched 
them, and that men will say as they look 
upon the labor and wrought substance of 
them, “See! this our fathers did for us.” ? ” 


“Behold they come as householders bringing earth's first fruits, rejoicing that the soil hath 
rewarded their labors with the abundance of its seasons.” 


Inscription around the vestibule dome, Nebraska State Capitol. 
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GOVERNOR’S RECEPTION ROOM, NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL 


AUGUSTUS VINCENT TACK 


MURAL DECORATIONS BY AUGUSTUS VIN- 
CENT TACK, NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL 


HE GOVERNOR’S suite in the 

Nebraska State Capitol consists of four 
rooms, the more important of which are the 
Governor’s reception room and his private 
office. The others are the Hearing Room 
and the office of the Governor's secretary. 
The largest is the Reception Room. This 
and the Governor’s private office are the 
only ones with mural decorations. 


The Reception Room is a barrel vault 26 
feet high, 40 feet long, and 22 feet wide. 
There are three penetrations in the vault. 
The room is lighted on one side by three 
windows. At one end is a fireplace with 
hood extending to the ceilmg. It is medieval 
in character and is one which the architect, 
Bertram Goodhue, considered as successful 
in proportion as any he had designed. A 
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PROTECTION OF THE HELPLESS; SYMBOL OF THE STATE; PROVISION OF LEARNING 


MURAL PAINTINGS, WEST WALL, GOVERNOR’S RECEPTION ROOM 


paneled walnut wainscot 8 feet high sur- 
rounds the room. There are no raised 
mouldings; all the architectural structure 
above the wainscot, the divisions and borders 
surrounding the panels are painted. This 
is possibly the first room in the United 
States to be done in this manner. 

The decorations for the walls of this room 
are by Augustus Vincent Tack and were 
painted on canvas in his studio in New York. 
They were finished in November, brought to 
Nebraska about Thanksgiving time, and will 
probably be installed by January 1. Through 
the courtesy of Mr. Tack we are reproducing 
herewith a number of these notable mural 
paintings, of which the following description 
has been given us by Mr. Tack himself: 


Mr. Tacks Description 
The Governor’s Reception Room naturally 
divides itself into three parts—the side walls, 
upper and lower vaults, the latter being the 
pendentives formed by the penetrations. 
‘The ideas expressed in these three areas refer 
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to the State, to its citizens, and to the funda- 
mental activities of life. 

On the hood over the fireplace representing 
the State is a primitive pioneer head of a 
woman, done in “grisaille” surrounded by 
an opulent wreath suggestive of prosperity 
and riches. This is surmounted by the 
motto, “Equality before the Law.” A 
diaper pattern covers this hood in blue, gray 
and gold. On the left of this mantel is 
represented the State as the Protector of the 
sick in its hospitals and of the helpless in its 
asylums. The motto above this is from 
Seneca: “The World had perished had not 
pity set bounds to wrath.” Balancing this 
on the other side of the mantel is represented 
the State as the Provider of learning in its 
schools and universities, and this is sym- 
bolized by three figures representing Philos- 
ophy, Science, and Art, and a youth stands 
before them to make his choice of education. 
A scarf is held by all which seems to join 
them together, indicating the idea that edu- 
cation is one. Over this group is the sen- 
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ALLEGORICAL PAINTING REPRESENTING DIVINE ATTRIBUTES OF UNDERSTANDING, 
JUSTICE AND MERCY 


EAST WALL, GOVERNOR’S RECEPTION ROOM 


tence, ““Knowledge has no enemy, save 
ignorance.” 

On the wall, separated by windows, are 
four small panels, the two in the center 
representing the State, the guardian of the 
dignity of Marriage and of the sacredness of 
Motherhood. Two smaller panels, which 
also are repeated on the opposite wall, com- 
prising the four corners of the room, contain 
groups of children, this signifying that the 
four corners are upheld by its youth, the 
future of the State. 

On the long wall opposite the windows the 
three guarantees of the State to its citizens 
are expressed: Liberty of Speech, the Liberty 
of Divine Worship, and the Rights of Suf- 
frage. In the center panel appears the 
sentence from the Book of Revelation, 
“The Voice of God is as the sound of many 
waters.” The group comprising this panel 
is evidently listening to this Great Voice, 
each one hearing in his own way. To the 
left of this center is a group expressing the 


confusion and agitation resulting from 
Liberty of Speech. The panel on the right 
of the center expresses the idea of Rights of 
Suffrage, or, Free Choice of Government. 
On the east wall opposite the fireplace is 
an allegorical group consisting of three 
figures, representing the Divine Attributes 
of Understanding, Justice, and Mercy, 
directly over the door which leads into the 
Governor’s private room. The significance 
of the group is in the action of the hands, 
wherein the hands of Justice are stayed, not 
held, by Understanding and Mercy, con- 
veying the idea that Justice should be 
tempered by these two qualities. On either 
side of this center are figures representing 
the various conditions of human life, such 
as youth, old age, young lovers, the family, 
motherhood, the rich and poor, the strong 
and weak, and they all form part of a con- 
tinuous processional, emphasizing the mean- 
ing of the motto of the State ‘Equality 
before the Law.” In the upper section of 
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PENDENTIVE 


CHARITY 


PANEL IN GRISAILLE—THE HUNTER, 
SIGNIFYING THE QUEST OF LIFE 


MURAL PAINTINGS BY AUGUSTUS VINCENT TACK 
GOVERNOR’S RECEPTION ROOM, NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL 
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PANEL IN GRISAILLE—FORTUNE, 
WITH REWARDS OF LIFE 


MURAL PAINTINGS BY AUGUSTUS VINCENT TACK 
GOVERNOR’S RECEPTION ROOM, NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL 
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this end wall, the civilizations from which 
we have derived our culture and our codes 
of law are represented. These are India, 
Babylonia, Judea, Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
France, and England, and above this group 
is one sentence from the Declaration of 
Independence, “All men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; among these are Life, Liberty and 
the Pursuit of Happiness,” this fundamental 
principle of American Liberty thus capping 
the wisdom of the world. 

The pendentives contain motives express- 
ing the virtues of citizenship such as Hos- 
pitality, Friendship, Charity and Honesty; 
also Solidarity, Concord, Labor and Hope. 
In the soffits of the penetrations are six 
medallions surrounded by decorative borders, 
and they bear the names of six great citizens 
of the United States. In the place of honor 
is the name of Lincoln, for whom the capital 
of Nebraska is named. On the opposite 
wall is the name of Washington. On either 
side of him are the names of Jefferson and 
Hamilton. On either side of Lincoln are 
Franklin and Marshall. 

In the vault itself the ideas of Agriculture 
and Industry are expressed. In the center of 
the vault are represented the four Primitive 
Elements, Earth, Air, Fire, and Water. 
These are enclosed in a decorative circle in 
the center of which is a square panel. ‘This 
square in the circle is an ancient symbol of 
time in Eternity. On the right of this center 
is Ceres attended by her maidens, the symbol 
of the productivity and fertility of the earth. 
Balancing this figure is Vulcan, who repre- 
sents industry and the activity of life. 
Young men pay tribute to him, and on this 
side are Fire and Water, because they are 
the chief aids of industry. On the side of 
Ceres are Earth and Air, the Soil and the 
Atmosphere which produce the great crops. 
Apostrophies to these elements in four 
panels surround this circle, and they are as 
follows: 


Earth nourisheth the seeds of life, 
She fostereth all that grow. 

Walking we breathe the pure air, 
Joyously for Heaven is our friend. 

Gift of stream and cloud, 

Water is our refreshener, our purifier. 


In fire is energy and heat, 
In fire is light and work. 


Two small panels appear in the vault in 


“orisaille.’ One represents Fortune with 
the rewards of Life; the other represents the 
Hunter, signifying the quest of life. At the 
extreme end on each side is a decorative 
representation of the tree of life, recalling to 
mind the words from the Book of Revela- 
tion—‘“On either side is the tree of life 
and the fruit of the tree is twelve and its 
leaves for the healing of the nations.” This 
tree of life represents each generation coming 
to its fullness and from it the succeeding 
generation. 

The ornament which comprises the borders 
and separations of the panels consists simply 
of a builloche and fret. A uniform gray 
covers all the wall surfaces of the room, thus 
unifying it. The treatment of the figures on 
this gray varies in its three divisions. Just 
as In nature objects seen near to are lighter 
or darker in values, so in this first plane all 
the figures are lighter and darker than the 
field on which they appear; and as in nature 
distant objects such as mountains seen 
against the sky seem darker in value, so the 
figures in the pendentives are darker than 
the ground on which they are painted. In 
the vault the figures are lighter than the 
field on which they appear, carrying out the 
analogy to nature, when we look into the 
sky and see white clouds floating against 
the blue. 

The whole is an expression of abstract 
ideas by the use of abstract figures. These 
figures decorate the surface of the wall much 
in the way the Greeks employed the figure to 
decorate the surface of a vase. This prin- 
ciple was also followed by the Byzantines, 
the lineal descendants of the Greeks in many 
of their mosaic decorations from the sixth to 
the thirteenth century. There is no par- 
ticular light and shade—no perspective, no 
scenery, no furniture nor trappings. The 
figures are free against the wall, almost two 
dimensional, only modeled enough to make 
them comprehensible. AS, Vea 


With reference to these paintings, “E. 
A. J.” in the New York Times of Sunday, 
November 27, has very fittingly said: “In 
Augustus Vincent Tack’s murals made for 
the new Nebraska State Capitol one finds 
an example of pictorial patriotism that is 
both modern and ancient. Although the 
conception and technique are those of an 
artist of today, the scheme and its treatment 


ROUP OF CHILDREN—THE DIGNITY OF MARRIAGE 


GROUP OF CHILDREN—THE SACREDNESS OF MOTHERHOOD 


PANELS ON SIDE WALLS GOVERNOR’S RECEPTION ROOM, NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL 
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Copyrighl, Augustus Vincent Tack 
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MURAL PAINTING FOR CEILING VAULT, GOVERNOR'S RECEPTION ROOM, SHOWING “CERES,” “THE 
HUNTER,” “THE TREE OF LIFE,” WITH, ABOVE, A PORTION OF CIRCULAR CENTER MOTIF IN GRI- 


SAILLE—PRIMITIVE ELEMENTS, 


are such that the special genius of many 

centuries and of many races is caught into a 

motif revealing the stuff out of which a new 

world is being created. The beholder feels 

in these symbolical portraits diverse traits 
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of peoples and of periods. Now the pre- 
vailing spiritual note seems Chinese, again 
Byzantine; yet always in aim the sum of 
notes is American—or, if you will, Nebras- 


kan.” L. M. 


Courlesy Nebraska State Capilol Commission 
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LEE LAWRIE, SCULPTOR 


OVER MAIN ENTRANCE, NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL 


LEE LAWRIE’S SCULPTURE FOR THE 
NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL 


HE SCULPTURE on the Nebraska 

State Capitol is the work of Lee Lawrie 
of New York, to whom the American Insti- 
tute of Architects awarded its Medal of 
Honor for Sculpture at its most recent annual 
convention. 

Architectural sculpture is an art in itself, 
and one in which in our day comparatively 
little successful work has been done. For 
architectural sculpture must be an out- 
growth of architecture, sculptural expression 
which is in complete accord with the archi- 
tectural design, the sculptor working in 
harmony with the architect, sharmg sym- 
pathetically his conception, thinking harmo- 
niously along similar lines. 

Mr. Lawrie first scored success in his 
sculptural designs for the Academy of 
Sciences Building in Washington, designed 
by Mr. Goodhue along classical lines but 
giving the classical an essentially new form 
of expression. The Academy of Sciences is 
a small and exquisite building; the problem 
of ornamentation there was hence very 
different from that which the Nebraska 
State Capitol presented. Here rugged 
strength, monumental size and grave sim- 
plicity characterize the design; but again 
Lee Lawrie grasped the architect’s ideal 
and gave it adequate expression. The 


sculptures on the Nebraska State Capitol 
seem an outgrowth of the structure, and, 
while symbolizing the building’s purpose 
and use, fittingly decorate the great pile. 
“The Majesty of the Law” was the chief 
theme which the sculptor had to set forth. 
To do so he has resorted to history and to 
allegory. Wisdom, Justice, Power and 
Mercy are represented by figures colossal 
in size, which spring from low relief to 
rounded modeling high up on the wall on 
either side of the main portal. These are 
cut from the wall rather than placed on the 
wall. Other figures, reliefs and pierced 
panels set in corner buttresses, in the other 
axial entrances and on the four walls of the 
building, relate the story of the progress of 
the human race from the time the law was 
given to Moses to the present day. Encir- 
cling the building are eighteen pictures in 
stone that represent the development of the 
law. These begin with Moses receiving the 
Tablets of the Law, which is followed by 
pictorial scenes in Greece, Rome, England 
and America, and conclude with the Loui- 
siana Purchase, the Missouri Compromise 
and the admission of Nebraska to statehood. 
Over the main entrance, set in an arch- 
way, 25 feet wide by 50 feet high, is a panel 
representing the westward march of the 
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MOSES AND THE LAW—NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL LEE LAWRIE, SCULPTOR 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF EIGHTEEN PANELS ENCIRCLING THE BUILDING 
REPRESENTING ‘“‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LAW’ 


? 


NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL LEE LAWRIE, SCULPTOR 


ORESTES BEFORE THE AREOPAGITES 


ONE OF A SERIES OF 


SIGHT 
REPRESENTING 


N PANELS ENCIRCLING THE BUILDING, 
“THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LAW” 


Courlesy Nebraska Slate Capitol Commission 
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THE MAGNA CARTA—SOUTH FRONT, NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL LEE LAWRIE, SCULPTOR 


ONE OF A SERIES OF THREE PIERCED PANELS DEPICTING 
“EPISODES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLO-SAXON FREEDOM.” 


DRAFTING THE CONSTITUTION—NEBRASKA STATE CAPITOL LEE LAWRIE, SCULPTOR 


ONE OF A SERIES OF THREE PIERCED PANELS DEPICTING 
““PISODES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLO-SAXON FREEDOM.” 


Courtesy Nebraska Slate Capitol Commission 
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pioneers to the fertile plains, the ox-drawn 
covered wagon. 

Across the pavilion on the south front 
are three unique pierced panels above the 
windows of the Supreme Court room depict- 
ing episodes in the development of Anglo- 
Saxon freedom—King John signing the 
Magna Carta; the Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, and the Drafting of the 
Constitution of the United States, a lasting 
reminder in permanent material of the 
spirit of liberty on which our Constitution 
is based. The figures in these panels are 
cut free and appear white against dark, as a 
reverse silhouette. They are most impres- 
sive. Again, on this front, the vertical 
dividing spaces and corners are terminated 


with figures partially in relief as though 
sprung from the masonry—a superb piece of 
coordination. 

A word may be said also in regard to the 
flat, simple treatment of these sculptural 
works which is both ancient and modern, 
reminiscent of the Assyrian and the Egyptian 
yet essentially of our own time. 

Finally, mention should be made of the 
four buffaloes carved on the cheeks of the 
buttresses at the main entrance—huge 
beasts chiseled in outline which varies in 
strength with the purpose of variety and 
shadow, works which in themselves give 
indication of the sculptor’s unique concep- 
tion of the plastic and powerful grasp of 
the elements of design. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCE AT LINCOLN 


HE Regional Conference of the American 
Federation of Arts held in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, November 21, 22 and 23, proved 
an inspiring and memorable occasion. The 
assembly hall of the Lincoln Hotel wherein 
the majority of the sessions were held, was 
crowded almost to capacity, there being 
rarely less than 300 and sometimes more 
than 400 persons in attendance. Of these 
quite a number came from outlying states, 
South Dakota, Colorado, New Mexico, Mis- 
sourl, Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, and Okla- 
homa, as well as Nebraska. The citizens of 
Lincoln demonstrated, both by hospitality 
and attendance, vital interest, and the 
School of Fine Arts of the university turned 
out in force, there being invariably from 
this school and other departments of the 
university, approximately 125 to 150 stu- 
dents, interested listeners, in attendance. 
Sessions 
At the opening session the delegates were 
welcomed by the Mayor of Lincoln, the 
Honorable Verne Hedge, and by the Presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Art Association, Mr. 
I. M. Hall. Mr. Royal Bailey Farnum, 
representing the Board of Directors of the 
American Federation of Arts, presided at 
this session and made response. The prin- 
cipal, in fact the only address at this session, 
was made by the Secretary of the Federa- 
tion, Miss Mechlin, on the history and scope 


of the work of our national organization. 
Miss Mechlin presented greetings from the 
President, Mr. de Forest, which were appre- 
clatively received and acknowledged by 
applause. 

The afternoon session on that first day 
had, as its topic, “Modern Trends in Art.” 
The speakers were three artists, Oscar B. 
Jacobson, head of the Art Department of 
the University of Oklahoma; Birger Sand- 
zen, head of the Art Department of Bethany 
College; and Ernest L. Blumenschein, of 
Taos, New Mexico. Mr. Jacobson stressed 
the world events which had influenced not 
only manners and customs but tendencies in 
art. Mr. Sandzen introduced to the audi- 
ence some of the great Scandinavian leaders 
of Modernism, paying especially high tribute 
to the architect of the Stockholm City Hall, 
which he compared in originality with the 
State Capitol by Goodhue, in process of 
erection at Lincoln. Mr. Blumenschein told 
of the struggle between conservatism and 
modernism in the National Academy of 
Design, and then interestingly gave his own 
art creed. 


Delightful Entertainment 


At the close of the afternoon session a 
delightful reception was given at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Woods, the guests in the 
absence of the host and hostess being received 
by their daughter and Mrs. Ladd. In 
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honor of the speakers a dinner was given 
that evening at the Country Club with the 
leading citizens and art lovers of Lincoln in 
attendance, which was followed at 8 p. m. 
by a reception at Morrill Hall, the new Art 
Building at the university, wherein were set 
forth one of the Federation’s exhibitions, a 
collection of paintings, etchings and draw- 
ings by western artists assembled for the 
occasion, and a collection of very individual- 
istic paintings by William S. Schwartz of 
Chicago, which is bemg circulated under the 
auspices of the Western Association of 
Museum Directors. This reception gave 
opportunity for acquaintance and for socia- 
bility, as well as for the inspection of these 
exhibits. It also introduced to those from 
afar some exceptionally fine paintings made 
by Miss Dolan of Lincoln for habitat groups 
set forth on the first floor of this building in 
the museum department. ‘These paintings 
not only compare in quality with the best of 
the kind that have been done in our eastern 
museums but in some respects are superior. 
They are in high key, to an extent imagina- 
tive, and yet extremely accurate and effec- 
tive. The rendering is broad and accom- 
plished. 


A Red-Letter Day 


Tuesday, November 22, was essentially a 
red-letter day, beginning at 9:30 a. m. with 
a visit to the Armor Galleries of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, a moving-picture 
film lent by the Metropolitan Museum for 
the occasion and set forth in the Orpheum 
Theatre, with music by the University Fine 
Arts Orchestra—Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony, beautifully rendered by students 
under the direction of Carl Steckelberg. 

The event of the morning was the All- 
University Convocation in the great Coli- 
seum, at which Mr. Robert B. Harshe, 
Director of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
made a thought-proveking address on “The 
Value of Scholarship in the Fine Arts.” 
At this time the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Fine Arts was conferred upon Mr. Harshe, 
Mr. Birger Sandzen and Miss Mechlin, the 
presentation being made by Acting Chan- 
cellor Burnett. 

The music at the Convocation was by the 
Nebraska Fine Arts Band, conducted by 
William T. Quick, and the great University 
chorus conducted by Howard Kirkpatrick, 


both of which organizations acquitted them- 
selves with honor. 

The afternoon session was one which those 
in attendance will certainly never forget. 
It was held in the Nebraska State Capitol, 
designed by the late Bertram Goodhue, still 
in process of erection. Between 300 and 
400 people gathered for this session in the 
new Hall of Representatives, the first as- 
semblage ever held in this hall, which is still 
uncompleted. Mr. W. E. Hardy of Lincoln, 
a member of the Capitol Commission, made 
the principal address, speaking on ‘‘Ne- 
braska’s Capitol in its Relation to Archi- 
tecture.” He was followed by Mr. W. 
L. Younkin, Supervising Architect, who 
described the building, and by Mr. Augustus 
Vincent Tack of New York, who has executed 
mural decorations for the Governor’s office 
and reception room. Mr. Younkin and 
Mr. Hall conducted those in attendance in 
groups through the building. Mr. Tack 
showed lantern slides of the completed 
paintings for the Governor’s Reception 
Room which are now being put in place. 

Following this visit, which took on in part 
the character of a pilgrimage to a sacred 
shrine of art, a delightful reception was held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Hall, and 
opportunity given to view their choice 
private collection of paintings, sculpture 
and prints. That evening Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall gave a dinner at the Cornhusker Hotel 
in honor of the officers of the Federation and 
others in attendance. 

Lnliom 

At eight o'clock that evening a compli- 
mentary performance of “Liliom” was given 
at the Temple Theatre by the University 
Players, and admirably given, those taking 
the parts of “Liliom” and “Julie” manifest- 
ing in their interpretations not only gift 
but subtlety of art. The entire production 
was under the direction of Miss H. Alice 
Howell, Chairman of the University Dra- 
matic Department, with the assistance of 
Mr. Herbert Yenne, Assistant Professor. 
All the scenery and settings were designed 
by Mr. Dwight Kirsch, Assistant Professor 
in Drawing and Painting. 


Notable Papers 


The sessions Wednesday, both morning 
and evening, presented full and interesting 
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programs. At the morning session Mr. R. 
A. Holland, Director of the Kansas City 
Art Institute, told of the great good fortune 
which has come to Kansas City in gifts from 
its citizens for an art museum and the pur- 
chase of works of art—fortune which, to 
many present representing struggling organi- 
zations in smaller cities, seemed like an 
Aladdin’s dream. 

Miss Anne Evans of Denver told interest- 
ingly of what that city has accomplished 
through patronage and encouragement in 
the development of artistic talent, talent 
now recognized and employed in the great 
art centers of this country. She also told, 
by special request, of the development of 
Denver’s parks, Civic Center, ete., remind- 
ing her hearers that Denver had the great 
advantage of an exquisite mountain frame 
for its city picture; and, incidentally, that 
one of the organizers of our American 
Federation of Arts was Mr. Henry Read of 
Denver, who has been strongly influential 
in the civic development of his home city. 

The third speaker on the morning pro- 
gram was Mr. Ernst Herminghaus of Lin- 
coln, a landscape architect, who told, by 
word and illustration, of interesting suburban 
developments in Lincoln and of park develop- 
ment in small Nebraskan communities, com- 
munities of 1,800 persons, who were willing 
to expend $5,000 for a well-planned park. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
School and College Art. The first speaker 
was Prof. Holmes Smith of Washington 
University, St. Louis, who took as his theme 
“The Cinderella of the College,” a compre- 
hensive inquiry made into the status of art 
teaching in our American colleges. He was 
followed by Miss Ruth Raymond, of the 
University of Minnesota, who spoke on 
“Psychological Values of Fine and Applied 
Arts in the College,” telling of unique experi- 
ments which are being made in this scholastic 
field. 

The third speaker was Mrs. Frances D. 
Whittemore of Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kansas, who told of the development of art 
appreciation in that comparatively small 
center, which had engendered the establish- 
ment of an art museum, partly through the 
cooperation of the Topeka Art Guild, and 
in turn had had its inception through an 
adult class conducted by the speaker. At 
the conclusion of Mrs. Whittemore’s address 


the President of the Topeka Art Guild rose 
and paid high and fitting tribute to what 
Mrs. Whittemore herself had done. 

The final speaker on this programme was 
Professor Albert Bloch of the University of 
Kansas, whose subject was “Exhibition 
Work in the University”? and embraced 
critical comment on the exhibitions sent 
out by the American Federation of Arts. 
Mr. Bloch’s comment provoked vigorous 
and healthy discussion, and this brought the 
final session to a lively and happy con- 
clusion. 


To Meet in Denver 


At this session invitations to hold the 
next Regional Conference of the American 
Federation of Arts in Denver were pre- 
sented by Miss Evans. These invitations 
were from the Governor of Colorado, the 
Mayor of Denver, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Convention Bureaus of that 
city, as well as the Denver Art Museum 
and other local chapters of the American 
Federation of Arts. 


Resolution of Thanks 


It was voted to accept these invitations, 
subject to approval of the Board of Directors 
of the Federation. 

At this session also the following resolu- 
tions of thanks were passed: 


The officers, members, and delegates of the 
American Federation of Arts desire to express 
their deep appreciation for all the good things 
that the citizens of Lincoln have provided for their 
first sectional meeting in the middle west. 

To the Mayor of the City, the Honorable Verne 
Hedge, for his cordial welcome; 

To Chancellor Burnett of the State University, 
and to the members of the School of Fine Arts for 
the splendid contribution of the students especially 
in the excellent presentation of “‘Liliom”’; 

To Mr. and Mrs. I. M. Hall representing the 
Nebraska Art Association, and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Woods, for generous hospitality. 

To Mr. W. E. Hardy for the Capitol Commis- 
sion, and to Mr. Augustus Vincent Tack and 
Mr. W. L. Younkin for their most interesting 
exposition of the artistic features of the new 
Capitol Building; 

To the Eppley Hotels Company for the use of 
the Assembly Room, and other courtesies to 
guests; 

To the Public Theatres for their courteous loan 
of the Orpheum Theatre, and 

To the press of the city for their public notice of 
the work of the Convention, and especially to 
Professor and Mrs. Paul H. Grummann for their 
unremitting labors in organizing the meeting and 
insuring its great success; 
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The members of the Federation desire to express 
their warmest thanks. 

The members present request that copies of the 
above resolution be sent to the representatives of 
the bodies and the persons mentioned therein. 


The Closing Banquet 


The Conference, as has been the custom 
in the East, ended with a banquet in this 
instance given at the Hotel Lincoln, the 
Governor of the State, the Honorable Adam 
McMullen, presiding—a dinner not so large 
that it became too formal, but large enough 
to seem an occasion, an essentially friendly 
meeting. The speakers were the Governor 
who emphasized the necessity of truth in all 
artistic expression and ventured the opinion 
that a good government helped to produce 
good art; Miss Mary P. Thayer, Director 
of the Art Institute of Omaha, who told of 
the work which is being carried on in that 
neighboring city; Mrs. Charles Dietrich of 
Hastings, a recognized leader in civic move- 
ments, who stressed the relation of art to 
civic life, the life of the state and of the 
individual, and above all as a factor in world 
peace; Mr. Ernest L. Blumenschein, who 
spoke for the artists; Professor John 5S. 
Ankeney, Chairman of the Department of 
Art of the University of Missouri, who urged 
more tree planting, and planting in groves 
rather than straight lines—the cooperation 
of the artist with Nature; Mr. R. A. Holland, 
who brought to the attention of those in 
attendance the joy to be found in art; Mr. 
F. M. Hall, who spoke for the people of 
Lincoln, praised highly the work of the 
American Federation of Arts, likening it to 
a ministry, and declaring that the benefits 
from the Conference would, like a pebble 
dropped in a still pool, go out in increasingly 
wide circles. Acknowledgment was made 
by the Secretary of courtesies extended, and 
a word said in regard to the necessity of 
upholding standards while pressing forward. 
The last speaker was Professor Grummann, 
who, with characteristic broad vision, gave 
expression to hope for fuller development in 
the future. 


Impressions 


So much for the meeting, but a word may 
be added, perhaps, concerning impressions. 
On the way to Lincoln we met a lady en 
route to Burlington, who, being asked how 


large her city was, made instant reply, 
“Thirty thousand friendly people.” This 
was our introduction (for it was our first 
trip) to our great West, and it proved 
prophetic. Lincoln we found to be a city 
of sixty thousand friendly people. Pro- 
fessor Grummann met us at the train, and 
from then until the time of departure every 
attention, courtesy and kindness was shown 
to us who came from the East with the 
greetings of our eastern members. 

Lincoln as a city is not beautiful, but it is 
extremely young—only sixty years of age. 
It has wide, well-paved tree-lined streets, 
and it is a city of homes, small, but bespeak- 
ing family life. It covers a wide area, and 
it is beginning to build beautifully. Lincoln 
has two dominant interests, the Capitol and 
the University. The Capitol building is of 
such proportions, design and dignity that it 
bespeaks for all time the ambition of the 
people and their conception of statehood. 
It reminds one of the Dean and Chapter of 
Seville who, in July, 1401, met together and 
determined to erect a building “‘so magnifi- 
cent that those who came after them would 
say they had been mad to have attempted 
it.” Bertram Goodhue’s Capitol for Ne- 
braska is an honor to our nation and will 
ever, it is believed, be a place of pilgrimage. 
Tt will cost when finished, and including 
landscaping, approximately ten million dol- 
lars, and when it is finished it will have 
been paid for, for the State of Nebraska 
has no debts and, according to its Constitu- 
tion, can contract none. Thus this State 
sets its people an example of thrift and 
honesty. 

The University of Nebraska is attended 
by upwards of ten thousand students 
mostly from the State; in some instances, 
however, from as far west as the Pacific 
Coast. It has a flourishing school of Fine 
Arts, including a large music department, a 
department of the drama, and departments 
of painting, modeling, design, the history of 
art, and criticism. A large number of the 
students in this school are earning their 
way or in whole through college and are 
going out in large numbers to upbuild not 
only knowledge but appreciation of art; in 
other words, to uphold and to carry on the 
torch of art. The dramatic department 
gives five or six plays during the season and, 
judging from “Liliom,” gives them well. 
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In addition the city of Lincoln, with its 
sixty thousand population, supports two 
stock companies. Reference has already 
been made to the excellent paintings by 
Miss Dolan made for the museum, and space 
will scarcely allow for a description of the 
work which is carried on in the academic 
departments and the School of Agriculture 
of this thriving university. That the civic 
spirit is keenly alive is demonstrated by 
suburban development and by the land- 
scape work which is being carried on not 
only in Lincoln but in adjacent cities. 

And what of Lincoln’s setting—Lincoln, a 
city of the plains, a city without a frame 
save that of the low, unbroken horizon. 
Arriving at Council Bluffs, we saw the sun 
rise; returning, at the same place, we saw 
the sun set; both were memorable pictures. 
As far as eye could reach were fields of 
ripened corn; bere and there a homestead 


and now and then an expanse of tender 
ereen, young winter wheat; above was the 
dome of heaven. In the morning the light 
was cool, the sky delicately colored; a mist 
hung over the land. In the evening the air 
was filled with a golden radiance, the world 
was bathed in its warm light; the sky was 
streaked with color—a glorious sight—the 
golden West, our West; and a sense of the 
immensity of our nation was borne in upon 
us. Only the ocean can compare in magni- 
tude and solemn grandeur to this sight. 
And here was quiet and peace, whereas on 
the ocean we have endless motion. Night 
swiltly descends at this time of year, and 
before long the plains became shadowy, the 
stars came out, the canopy of heaven was 
spread—a, beautiful sight witnessing to the 
majesty of the Creator, the glorious handi- 
work of the Eternal God. 
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STANLEY W. WOODWARD 


BY FREDERICK W. COBURN 


HE SEA painted by Stanley Woodward 

surges with dramatic rhythm against 
the New England rock rim and sleeps under 
the tropical sun. It gives off always an 
impression of mobility cleverly fixated; of 
nobility thoughtfully apperceived. It is 
painting that is both descriptive and emo- 
tive. Here are seascapes which have become 
familiar to those who follow the national art 
exhibitions, and which have an increasing 
yogue among collectors. The painter, still 
young, is fast ascending the gradus honorum 
of his profession. Many who watched his 
beginnings have already picked him as a 
winner. In his “thirties” he is serious, per- 
sistent and talented. He chooses wisely the 
spending of his time and thought. He has 
elected to emulate without imitating the 
artistry of great marine painters: of Homer, 
Quartley, Woodbury, Waugh, Dougherty. 
Carrying his works well beyond the class of 


sketches, studies and experiments, Mr. 
Woodward is, these years, making pictures 
which in essential regards are big and ele- 
mental, as is the sea itself. 

Several pencil drawings of old houses de- 
lighted the reviewer of an exhibition of 
works by local artists of Malden, Massachu- 
setts, in 1914. They displayed nice han- 
dling, tasteful selection, appreciation of the 
drama of sagging roof-lines and tottering 
chimneys. On inquiry Mr. Fison, librarian 
of the Converse Memorial Library, at which 
the works were shown, stated that these 
penciled pictures were from the hand of 
Stanley Woodward, lately graduated from 
the Malden High School, a youth whose 
proficiency in drawing was such as to suggest 
that he ought to enter one of the artistic 
callings. The choice was between art and 
music, for the boy was also a chorister at 
Trinity Church, Boston. Art became his lot. 
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One who was then bidden watch Stanley 
Woodward has consistently done so. He 
writes these lines. 

Two years later Stanley Woodward made 
in Boston a modest showing of some Marble- 
head sketches—winding streets, docksides, 
doorways, dories. These disclosed a young 
artist, still in school, who had learned what 
to record, what to eliminate, in drawing 
from nature. The schooling continued dur- 
ing the first years of the World War. It was 
academic instruction well adapted to Mr. 
Woodward’s needs, though he was not a 
great prize winner. Three years of severe 
training at the school of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts imparted respect for thorough- 
ness and accuracy. Two years with Eric 
Pape gave facility and fearlessness. A year 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
taught the value of concentration on compo- 
sition and color. 

His independent work as illustrator and 
etcher Mr. Woodward carried on simulta- 
neously with his attendance at life and paint- 
ing classes. Early in the winter of 1918, just 
before he entered the national service, he 
exhibited at Goodspeed’s in Boston a collec- 
tion of his “pencil paintings.” They mer- 
ited that appellation. The Present writer 
said of them in the Boston Herald: 

“Mr. Wocdward’s pencil drawings of old 
houses are already well known. They are 
made trigly with that use of the broad flat 
of the graphite stick which has become de 
rigeur in this period of ‘pencil painting.’ 
The selection of subjects is usually happy: 
the artist does not attempt to do too much 
but contents himself with a picturesque bit: 
a doorway, a trellis, a back alley vista. In 
his drawings one would, of course, include 
his etchings. Mr. Woodward is discovering 
the effectiveness of simplified separation of 
light and shadow—the poetic quality that is 
attainable through suppression of modelling 
whether in light or in dark. The imagination 
is expected to suggest what is to be seen in 
the strong light. Emphasis has thus been 
restricted to general character, to right pro- 
portions and right relationships in the value 
of the large masses of dark and light.” 

During our American participation in the 
World War Woodward was in France with 
the A. E. F. While abroad he was not idle 
professionally, and on his return he opened 
his own studio in Boston. 


Ogunquit, where Agamenticus and Charles 
M. Woodbury stand guard over the grey 
beach, attracted Stanley Woodward one 
summer several years ago. This was the 
prelude of several similar summers, punctu- 
ated by one season of sketching in England. 

At Ogunquit Woodward began to carry 
out a cherished design of painting big sea- 
scapes. For such an undertaking he had 
prepared himself through faithful analytical 
study. He had made thousands of sketches 
of waves, rocks, trees, dories, fishermen’s 
houses, sailing vessels, old salts and other 
characters. He had painted from the steam- 
ship deck. He was now ready to synthesize 
his impressions, to construct pictures. 

These paintings of the sea, in oil, water 
color and pastel, began to elicit the enthusi- 
asm of collectors, critics and fellow artists. 
The young artist’s circumstances were in- 
creasingly favorable to his ambition. He 
had married and thus acquired an incentive 
toward large success. His twin brother, 
Sidney Woodward, after a few seasons of art 
writing, had become an art dealer, in charge 
of the Casson galleries, Boston. Member- 
ship in several art societies gave association 
with other artists. 

The painter's first “one-man show” was 
held under the Casson auspices in 1924. It 
resulted in the sale of so many of his larger 
pieces as to arouse local interest. The exhi- 
bition of the next year did still better. Both 
the seascapes from Ogunquit and sketches 
which the artist had made in England were 
acquired by careful collectors. It had been 
demonstrated that Stanley Woodward’s 
previous successes were not accidental. A 
craftsman had come into the field of art who 
must command recognition. Membership in 
the Boston Art Club was followed by elec- 
tion to the Guild of Boston Artists. 

The professional honors and prizes which 
indicate the approval of fellow practitioners 
began about the period of these one-man 
shows to be awarded to Stanley Woodward. 
In 1925 he received the second Hallgarten 
Prize of the National Academy of Design 
and the Paul Hammond Prize of the Balti- 
more Water Color Club in 1926. He had 
meantime become represented in the perma- 
nent collections of the Concord, Massachu- 
setts, Art Association; of Bowdoin College; 
the University of Michigan; St. Mark’s 
School, Southboro, and in many private col- 
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lections. Such was his record of attainment 
when in November, 1927, Stanley Woodward 
hung his third important one-man exhibi- 
tion in Boston, a selection from the principal 
paintings of which is here reproduced. This 
exhibition left with the present reviewer a 
feeling that his artist friend of thirteen 
vears standing had not only gone far but 
that, by virtue of his right habits of work- 
manship and thought, he is in position to go 
further yet. 

The manner of making Stanley Wood- 
ward’s paintings is almost supremely simple, 
and yet it would be impossible to anyone 
who had avoided the laborious recording of 
the facts of form, light and color which has 
preceded and accompanied the syntheses of 
the past few years. The effectiveness of 
such works is due rather to judicious selec- 
tion of motives, judicial treatment of the 
elements proper to such motivation than 
to any fervent quest of—let us follow the 
phraseology of modernism—experimentation 
and unusual organization. Any who inter- 
view him will not get wordy theories from 
Stanley Woodward. He seems content to 
paint to please—himself primarily and there- 
after, by consequence, his ever-enlarging 
public. 

His paintings of moonlight are among 
Stanley Woodward’s most notable technical 
achievements to date, and they illustrate, for 
the benefit of those who are curious about 
methods as well as results, his reaction in the 
presence of nature. He has discovered, as 
any sensitive observer of night effects must, 
that the color values of moonlight are its 
available determinants—the facts that can 
be advantageously recorded with closest 
approximation to truth. The dark-and- 
light values, the notan, to use a convenient 
phrase of the Japanese, must of necessity be 
arbitrarily assumed by those who seek to 
paint the night, for the lower range of darks 
after sundown is as inimitable as are the 
upper intensities of sunlight. The problem, 
indeed, is the reverse of that with which 
Edouard Manet struggled and which Claude 
Monet in part solved with his scheme of 
broken color. The painter who undertakes 
to interpret the beauty of the moonlight 
through its truth must register an approxi- 
mation of the higher notes and then go as 
low with his velvety darks as admixture of 
pigments will permit. An_ efficient and 


reasonably satisfying rhythm of light and 
dark is thus established, but the artist who 
understands the resources of his color box 
may accomplish more than that. Moon- 
light, no one night being like any other nigbt, 
has its varieties of coloration which are even 
more significant in determining character 
than are the color values of white sunlight. 
The loveliness of night is due to its individ- 
ualism—to its almost imperceptible chro- 
matic quality. 

This quest of color-tone, as it may be fol- 
lowed where sky, sea and shore diffuse and 
reflect the moonbeams, has brought Stanley 
Woodward to some of his outstanding 
triumphs. 

During summer nights, when the moon is 
at or near its fullness, he makes sketches 
which are usually accompanied by written 
notations concerning the notan and the color 
values of the scene before him. In early 
morning, after an evening in which a par- 
ticularly fine moonlight has been studied, 
the artist paints his large picture while 
his memory of the effect is still vivid and 
while his notes on the color shifts are still 
meaningful. He finds that, if the alterna- 
tions of warm and cool have been compe- 
tently observed and recorded, the resultant 
painting has tone—color-tone—as well as 
the agreeable composition, the convincing 
rhythm of related masses, which must be 
presupposed in any well-made picture. 
This outcome is reached in several canvases 
of each summer without the artist’s adhering 
to aformula or recipe. The primary aim is 
that of objectively recording all that in a 
given hour has been felt to be essentially 
beautiful. Each production is specific, not 
generalized, in respect of its tonality. It 
is more than an illustrative depiction. It is 
a creation in color. 

The self-discipline which has made pos- 
sible the sustained effort underlying Stanley 
Woodward’s painting ought to need no 
special commendation. It is part of the 
price of professional success, though many 
refuse to pay it. It will normally carry 
this artist, during his middle years, to a high 
rank among American painters. 


“To cultivate art, to love it and to foster 
it is entirely compatible with all that which 
makes a successful business man.” 

Orro H. Kann. 
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EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


“THE CALL, 1914’ 


THe EpinpurcH War MemoriaAu By R. Tair McKenzie 


N SEPTEMBER 7 in Edinburgh was 

unveiled bythe Honorable A. B. Hough- 
ton, American Ambassador to Great Britain, 
a memorial of the Great War presented by 
Scots in America to the land of their birth 
and ancestry as “A tribute to Scotland from 
men of Scottish blood and sympathies in 
America.” The idea of this memorial origi- 
nated in the mind of the late John Gordon 
Gray, President of the St. Andrew’s Society 
of Philadelphia, and is the work of Dr. R. 
Tait McKenzie, sculptor, University of Penn- 
sylvania. A writer in Country Life (London) 
says: “If Dr. R. Tait Mckenzie had done 
no other sculpture, his name would go down 
to posterity for the central figure of this 
Memorial.” The Memorial consists of a 
seated figure of a kilted youth, symbolic of 
Scotland, with his rifle across his knees, and 
his gaze fixed intently on Edinburgh Castle, 
which crowns the opposite heights. The 
pedestal on which this bronze figure stands 
is of stone and bears on its face the inscrip- 
tion, “The ‘Call,’ 1914,” with a quotation 
from scripture and notation of gift. Behind 
the figure is a wall about fifty feet in length 
rising about fourteen feet in height, which 
contains a bronze frieze twenty-five feet in 
length and four in height, symbolic of the 
response to the call to arms. A pipe band 
leads the way, followed by a recruiting 
party headed by a captain, and finally come 
the recruits from the various ranks of life. 
Beneath this frieze is the inscription taken 
from the poem, “My Breed,” by the late 
E. C. McIntosh, lieutenant in the 5th Sea- 
forths, who fell in 1916: 


“Tf it be life that waits, 
I shall live forever unconquered. 
If death, I shall die at last, 


Strong in my pride and free.” 


The stone used in the Memorial is Craigleith 
from Ravelston. ‘The Memorial has splen- 
did placement in the public gardens on the 
edge of the long walk that runs from St. 
Cuthbert’s to the Mound with its back 
towards Prince’s Street. 

In the Edinburgh Scotsman of September 


8 a beautiful tribute was paid editorially to 
this statue: “In this lonely kilted figure, 
with the finely chiselled face, full of intelli- 
gence, strength, and resolution, and the in- 
domitable spirit of the Highland poet on 
lips and eyes, he has expressed feelings that 
might otherwise have remained inarticulate, 
and immortalized a great moment in the 
nation’s history. For this son of Scotland, 
who, in Mr. Houghton’s words, ‘kept lonely 
company with his own soul in a tank or in a 
trench, on the sea or in the sky,’ and went 
to his death alone, is the representative of a 
noble company which, without fear or ques- 
tion, passed from the gates of industry and 
learning to those of the grave in order that, 
as Mr. Isipling has put it, ‘free men might 
still continue to learn freedom’ and practice 
their arts and crafts in peace. They passed 
away to a long sorrow from which there was 
no return. The dust of their bodies is 
scattered throughout the world, a ‘richer 
dust’ in soil that will never more be foreign. 
And it is well, as this Memorial is the sym- 
bol, that the two great English-speaking 
nations should remember both the agony 
which they endured and the unquenchable 
faith which they upheld. “The Spirit of 
1914 is no pleasing fancy, no creature of the 
poetic imagination, but a beautiful and grim 
reality, which, if rightly understood, is the 
spur not only to pride but to peaceful en- 
deavor more serious than the world has 
ever known.” 

Dr. McKenzie, the sculptor of this 
memorial, is a physician and surgeon and 
also Director of the Department of Physical 
Education at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which post he has held since 1904. 
During the Great War he served as Inspector 
of Physical Training with Kitchener’s 
Armies and as Medical Officer in Charge of 
Heaton Park Command Depot. Among 
his well-known works are “The Sprinter,” 
“Athlete,” ““Competitor,” and heroic statues 
of the youthful Franklin and Whitefield on 
the campus of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; the Victory Memorial, Cambridge, 
England, and war memorials in the Parlia- 
ment Building, Ottawa. 
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THE OLD AND THE YOUNG 


THE 


MAX WIECZOREK 


DECORATIVE FIGURE PAINTINGS 


OF MAX WIECZOREK 


BY E. C. MAXWELL 


URING the past decade the art loving 
public has become so well informed in 
matters artistic that it wishes to definitely 
assign a position to an artist. We live in 
an age of comparison. ‘Travel is speedy and 
cheap, art exhibitions numerous, hence a 
more just estimation exists in the minds of 
the people regarding an artist’s merit than 
formerly. 
No California artist has remained more 
constantly in favor with both artists and 
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the public than Max Wieczorek. ‘To him 
will always belong the credit of having 
evolved a style in portraiture that, while 
revolutionary, so far outdistanced his con- 
temporaries that he has remained solitary 
and alone—without imitators. 

To set our minds aright, it would be well 
to rid ourselves of the confusion which 
often arises through the application of the 
terms “artist”? and “painter.” In relation 
to painting they are only too often consid- 


FLIRTATION 


ered synonymous, but a little consideration 
will show us that a man whose technical 
abilities are of a high order need not neces- 
sarily be a great artist. 

In fact, one of the most truthful charges 
urged against the best contemporary art is 
that it demonstrates an astonishing poverty 
of invention, a lack of message, if you will, 
yet coupled with an extraordinarily highly 
developed technique. 


MAX WIECZOREK 


To disguise as much as possible the dilem- 
ma in which he finds himself, many a modern 
painter has recourse to creating those at- 
tributes of meaningless eccentricity that are 
so familiar upon the walls of our exhibitions. 

It is true that some few of our present day 
painters are equipped as well technically as 
the great majority of the old masters and 
san. meet them on equal terms as painters, 
but they lack invention and conception in 
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which to bring their powers into play, and 
consequently they cannot rank with them as 
artists. 

It is in the possession of these very quali- 
ties that Wieczorek excels. Anybody who 
has closely studied his characteristic and 
decorative portrait renderings in French 
pastel can but be impressed with his powers 
in this direction. Granted that he does not 
always aim to appeal entirely to our emo- 
tions from a purely beautiful or spiritual 
side, he yet brings the vital, human aspect 
of the sitter before us in an intensely virile 
yet often naive manner. 

There is slight variation to be observed in 
his works. He has not been susceptible to 
extraneous influences and no doubt rightly 
considers his method quite the equal to any 
he has seen. Is it not this single-minded- 
ness alone that has raised Wieczorek above 
the average portrait painter of his day. 
Rather, I think it is to be attributed to the 
superiority of temperament. 

Wieczorek’s particular genre, that of por- 
traiture in French pastels, is so attractive 
and interesting that art lovers long to possess 
a study regardless of the subject. ‘Too often 
there is an absence of meaning in the features 
as delineated in a portrait—a vapid blank- 
ness as though the artist had transported 
his sitter to a Nirvana that stood adamant 
against any waves of emotion. 

Still worse is that self-consciousness which 
so often mars the best intentioned rendering. 
Wieczorek has the gift of making his subject 
forget he is posing. 

Delicate, yet rich in color, masterly in line, 
sure in draughtsmanship, the artist arrives 
at a successful vet ornamental] likeness of his 
model. One feels that he employs his pastel 
point much as an etcher uses his needles 
upon the copper plate. 

This cunning use of the medium gives the 
soft texture of flesh and flowing draperies 
that the brush has never yet achieved. 
Tints are used, only to give added refine- 
ment, to emphasize motives, and to create 
the sense of rhythm. 

There are many ways of handling pastels 
and the method chosen is, of course, a matter 
of feeling and temperament. Pastel may 
be applied as heavy as oil, or with an airy 
dryness of texture as light as down. Wie- 
czorek possesses the light handling; but do 
not imagine, however, that his work is 


slight, lacking in construction, in body or 
in character. On the contrary, he often 
attains to an astonishing solidity of effect, 
and by methods apparently so few and 
simple that you are left marveling at the 
ease with which he achieves so successful a 
finale. 

His masterful portraits of men are genuine 
characterizations, with nothing left unsaid 
that needs to be said, and his graceful figures 
of women and young girls are studied from 
a truly pictorial standpoint and make pic- 
tures of enduring charm and beauty. He 
records the action and discovers the person- 
ality, but he never forgets the eternal love- 
liness of women. 

The art of Max Wieczorek is the finished 
product of the refining influence of cultured 
Europe in the atmosphere of which his 
student days were spent, and where his 
early art was developed. Grafted into this 
influence is the freedom of western America 
in which his art has expanded. 

Wieczorek (pronounced Vee-a-chorelk) is 
Polish by birth and received his art educa- 
tion in Germany and Italy under Max 
Thedy and Ferdinand Keller. Before com- 
ing to America this artist’s work had at- 
tracted much favorable attention abroad, 
having been exhibited at the Crystal Palace, 
London, Paris Salon, and at the Societe 
Royal at Antwerp. 

During his prolonged residence in America, 
he has exhibited annually in all the leading 
galleries and has received a score of awards 
and honorable mentions. He is a member 
of many of the foremost professional art 
associations. 

Wieczorek has always been fortunate in 
his subjects for portraiture. Almost always 
they are of unusually interesting men and 
women—all people of charm, beauty, tem- 
perament and strong characteristics. Oftener 
than not, they suggest great genius or great 
suffering. One would almost believe that 
he has been able to personally select the 
people he paints. 

Among his most successful renderings 
are “Head of Christ,” “And She Laughs at 
Me,” “Ruth St. Denis,” “Old and Young,” 
and “The Happy Parting.” 

Wieczorek’s is that rare art which enables 
one to forget both method and medium in 
his subtle suggestion of the life and person- 
ality of the subject. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ART 


Lorado Taft begins one of his lectures on 
sculpture by asking the meaning of Life— 
“Why ares we “hereria"  What-as=1t Pall 
about?” he questions—and no one answers. 
There is no answer, he declares, but he 
says that sometimes in the presence of a 
great work of art the thought comes to him 
that perhaps 7 was the reason in the genera- 
tion that brought it forth. 

Can it be? A work of art the purpose of 
Life! And yet as we pause amazed we can 
but admit that nothing more closely coin- 
cides with the divine, nothing more nearly 
approaches divinity—creation—sublime, un- 
fathomable beauty. If this is so, how 
preposterous often is our attitude toward 
art, how petty and puny our use of the 
word. We prattle about art and go laugh- 
ing or cursing on our way! We dare some- 
times to call ourselves artists! If art is 
what Mr. Taft believes it to be, we should 
stand before it with bated breath and un- 


covered head. We should be humble. 
And when art is truly great it has this effect. 
We argue and disagree about current mani- 
festations—‘‘modernism,” “conservatism” 
—hbut in the presence of the great monu- 
ments of the past dissension ceases: we are 
silent, emotion holds us in its sway. 

Art is as inexplicable as life, and the spirit 
of art, like the spirit of life, is eternal. 
Whither it comes, whence it goes, we know 
not: but it is never lost, though for a time 
it may disappear. It may be the price of 
suffering or it may be the measure of joy. 
But whatever it is, it is a part of life, and it 
is never cheap nor common. The spirit of 
art is a gift, a fruit, a crown. It finds 
lodgement not infrequently with the lowly 
a shepherd boy, a shoemaker’s son may 
possess it; occasionally it flowers in a palace. 
It springs from many soils, some seemingly 
sterile, others fallow; in the east, in the 
west; most often where it is least expected. 
But when it comes it blesses; it uplifts; it 
restores. The Parthenon, the Gothic Cathe- 
drals, the sculptures of the Greeks, of 
Michael Angelo, the paintings of Titian, 
Raphael, Velasquez, Chavannes—how they 
lift us on wings as eagles; how they bring 
to us unconsciously a sense of man’s power 
and our relation to the Infinite. 

Frimitive art is fine and strong and good, 
not because of the ignorance and savagery 
of the artists but because of their aspirations. 
The spirit of art thus manifested cannot be 
recaptured by reaching down, but up. We 
must still aspire. 

Civilization is the consummation of such 
yearning, the florescence of life. Life and 
art—imystery and beauty, closely united. 
The seed, the flower, finally the fruit. How 
impatient we are! How little understanding. 

But let us not forget that all over this 
land of ours there are today lovers of art 
who are nurturing the seed, watering the 
young growth in the hope and expectation 
of eventual flower and fruit. Indeed Lorado 
Taft himself thus doubly serves, expressing 
in his work the Spirit as revealed to him 
and by word passing on to others the inspira- 
tion he has received from the masters of 
the past. 

It is an understanding and reverence of 
the Spirit of Art which has sustained France 
in her most tragic moments and made her 
great among nations. 


FAMILY GROUP 


NOTES 


From the monthly Bulletin 

ART AND THE and an occasional publica- 

LEAGUE OF tion, Mouseion, of the 

NATIONS League of Nations Inter- 

national Institute of Intel- 

lectual Cooperation the following news 1s 
gleaned: 

The Bulletin tells of the meeting of the 
Sub-Committee on Arts and Letters, at 
which concern was expressed at the growing 
disparity between the resources of the Inter- 
national Institute and the number of ques- 
tions which should occupy its attention in 
this field. Satisfaction, however, was 
pressed with the results of the International 
Exhibition of Engravings in Madrid, Varis 
and Rome, and with the fact that the Inter- 
national Museums Office has been requested 
to arrange for the exhibition of these engrav- 
ings in Geneva, Liege, Brussels, Mulhouse, 
Saragossa, and in various cities of the 
United States. Furthermore, announce- 
ment was made that the Belgian Goyern- 


ex- 
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ment has decided to establish a national 
Chalcography. 

The Sub-Committee considered in great 
detail the proposed organization of the 
International Congress of the Popular Arts 
and gave its approbation to the preliminary 
measures taken by the Institute. It was 
decided to postpone the opening of the 
Congress till the beginning of October, 1928. 

The Institute was encouraged to continue 
the steps taken towards forming an inter- 
national organization of the theatre. It was 
suggested that questions concerning the 
drama might be studied in close connection 
with the problems of the cinema, and that 
the cinema should not be considered solely 
as an educational instrument but as a power- 
ful means of propagating ideas and of culti- 
vating artistic sensibility in the modern 
world. 

The exchange exhibitions of French, 
Italian and Spanish prints held recently in 
the capitals of the three nations was dealt 
with at greater length in Mouseion. Accord- 
ing to this statement the exhibitions were 
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received with enthusiasm by the press and 
the people of the three countries, and thus 
one of the first real steps toward inter- 
national intellectual cooperation proved 
successful. It was further stated that these 
collections, after being shown at Geneva 
while the League of Nations was in session, 
would go to Brussels and Saragossa, and 
later be brought to America under the aus- 
pices of the American Federation of Arts. 

The Chalcography collections of France 
and Italy were described quite fully in a 
subsequent article. A portion of this pub- 
lication was given to a discussion of the 
problem of standardizing museum catalogues. 

Each issue of this publication contains a 
section listing the museums of some one or 
more countries. It is the museums of 
Poland which are listed in this most recent 
publication. It also contains reviews of 
books on art of international interest and 
significance. 


The Art Institute of 

THE CHICAGO Chicago had an attendance 

ART INSTITUTE last year of over a million. 
It comprises not only gal- 
leries of paintings, sculpture, architecture, 
period rooms, prints, a library and a school 
and a little theatre, but it is and has been 
for years truly an art center—a hive of 
artistic activity. Situated in the heart of 
the business district, the Institute is easily 
accessible and its doors swing open wide to 
all those who wish to enter; in fact the chance 
visitor will find pervading this great institu- 
tion an amazing spirit of friendliness which 
all art museums in America would do well to 
emulate. 

Within the past few years many changes 
have been made which have added materially 
to the dignity and beneficence of the Institu- 
tion. Galleries have been rehung, collec- 
tions rearranged, new galleries added, so 
that the Art Institute of Chicago today 
stands shoulder to shoulder with the great 
art museums of the world, both in the matter 
of its collections and in the arrangement of 
its exhibits. In more ways than one the 
Art Institute of Chicago evidences hospi- 
tality, all kinds of art as well as mankind 
being made welcome. Today among _ its 
permanent exhibits is a gallery given as a 
memorial to the late Mrs. Helen Birch- 
Bartlett, which contains a representative 


collection of works by the leading modern- 
ists of France and other countries. Adjacent 
to this gallery is another memorial collection 
comprising the works of Winslow Homer. 
The great masters of the past, furthermore, 
are not unrepresented. There is a splendid 
collection of Italian primitives. One of the 
Museum’s boasted treasures is a magnificent 
canvas by El Greco. 

Those who visited the Art Institute of 
Chicago during the latter part of November 
on a certain snowy day found above stairs, 
in the gallery given over to transient exhibi- 
tions, the annual exhibition of the works of 
American painters and sculptors, and below 
stairs—that is, on the first floor—an exhibi- 
tion of negro art. The former exhibition 
was reviewed at length in this magazine last 
month; the latter included primitive sculp- 
ture and examples of handicraft brought 
from Africa and owned and circulated by 
Theatre Arts, besides paintings and sculpture 
by contemporary negro artists—a courage- 
ous but rather pathetic showing considering 
the fact that it included work by H. O. 
Tanner which has attained world renown. 

In the print rooms of the Institute at the 
same time were to be seen a fascinating col- 
lection of rare English books with color plate 
illustrations and fore-edge paintings, lent by 
Mrs. James Ward Thorne. Here also were 
shown a superb collection of French color 
prints, lithographs, aquatints and mezzo- 
tints, while in adjacent galleries were set 
forth a group of Japanese prints by two of 
the most famous print makers, Kiyonobu 
and ISiyomasu, derived from the Clarence 
Buckingham collection. 

Downstairs is the art school, and here the 
students swarm as well as labor. So many 
applicants are there for admission to this 
school that it has been necessary to place 
the required standard for admission very 
high in order to keep out all but the gen- 
uinely talented. 

A play was being given in the Goodman 
Memorial Theatre by the students of the 
Drama School, “Juno and the Paycock.” 
The audience, which filled every seat, was 
composed for the nonce of teachers from the 
public schools in a nearby city, for whom the 
performance was complimentary. 

On the front entrance notices were dis- 
played of a free lecture on sculpture to be 
given by Lorado Taft, of free concerts and 
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other educational opportunities of which 
the public might avail themselves, and for 
which the auditorium, Fullerton Hall, pro- 
vides accommodation. 

The Art Institute of Chicago does not 
hesitate to place together in juxtaposition 
the works of the great masters of the past 
and of the present, and in this, too, it sets a 
good example. Surrounding the main stair- 
case on the second floor are works in sculp- 
ture by the greatest masters of the past and 
by Chicago sculptors, of today, who, with 
these masters hold their own. 

And the Art Institute of Chicago is still 
growing. As was stated in a recent Bulletin 
of the Institute, “For several years past the 
trustees have felt the need of a comprehen- 
sive expansion program.’ The growth of 
the Institute has become imperative as a 
result of ever-increasing activities. There- 
fore, the trustees on November 16 requested 
permission. of the South Park Commissioners 
to use additional ground on which to erect 
additional buildings, and the permission was 
given. As soon as the details are worked out 
an effort will be set on foot to raise funds for 
the erection of what Chicago hopes to make 
the finest and most beautiful art museum in 
the world. That this movement will be 
crowned with success, none who have wit- 
nessed the miraculous success of Mr. Burn- 
ham’s dream plan for the development of 
the City of Chicago will doubt. 


The most extensive exhibi- 

IN ST. LOUIS tion held at the City Art 

Museum during the past 
year was that of Oriental Rugs from the 
James F. Ballard Collection, on view from 
November 1 until December 15 and occupy- 
ing five large galleries. Mr. Ballard gave 
two gallery talks to five or six hundred 
people on the first Saturday and Sunday 
after the exhibit opened. On November 29 
Arthur Upham Pope lectured on the collec- 
tion. Besides these formal lectures, the 
collection was the subject of an unusual 
number of talks by the Supervisor of Educa- 
tion for classes and clubs. 

Several other lectures on varied subjects 
were given at the Museum during November 
and December. On November 19, Herbert 
G. Jackson, Supervisor of Drawing in the 
public schools, gave an interesting talk on 
“Art in Education,” illustrated by charts of 


drawings and studies made by pupils in the 
schools. On November 28, Miss Lilian 
Glaser, of the faculty of the St. Louis School 
of Fine Arts, gave a demonstration of weay- 
ing for the children of the story hour. A 
collection of woven fabrics from various 
countries from Miss Glaser’s own collection 
was on vew at the same time. A feature of 
the weekly Print Talks was the demonstra- 
tion of “How an Etching Is Made,” by 
Gustav F. Goetsch of the faculty of the Art 
School and a member of the Chicago Society 
of Etchers. On December 10, Abbe Ernest 
Dimnet lectured on “The New Louvre and 
the New Luxembourg.” 

The Art Students Association held its 
annual bazaar at the St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts the first week in December. Last 
year the setting for this bazaar was Persian 
in style; this year it was Chinese. The 
students wore Chinese costumes and the 
decorations were of Chinese patterns and 
styles. The effects were original and pleas- 
ing. 

The St. Louis Artists’ Guild opened its 
Fifteenth Annual Exhibition on November 
12. ‘This comprised a colorful and vigorous 
collection representing not only the artists 
of the Guild but the artists of St. Louis. 
The jury of award consisted of Charles W. 
Hawthorne, Ross Moffat and Russell Plimp- 
ton. Prizes amounting to $1,350 were pre- 
sented at the regular dinner on December 3 
at which the jurors were the guests of honor. 

A collection of pencil and pen and ink 
sketches by members of the St. Louis Archi- 
tectural Club was recently shown in the art 
room of the Public Library. 


MiP: 


A recent letter from one of 
our co-workers in the field 
of art in Canada gives an 
interesting account of the 
development of art appre- 
ciation in that section, as evidenced by the 
increasing amount of space which is given 
to exhibitions of art in the rural fairs. From 
it we quote the following items: 

“When this work was started three years 
ago Calgary had very meagre accommoda- 
tions for an exhibition, and the fair execu- 
tives were not much interested in the subject. 
Since that time, through an awakened public 
interest, they have been induced to spend 


ART IN THE 
CANADIAN 
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four hundred dollars in floor surfacmg in 
their art department, have built new walls 
and installed special lighting fixtures. 

“Edmonton was more or less interested 
in this work from the beginning, although 
that city secures a number of traveling ex- 
hibitions throughout the year, which tends 
to lower the interest at fair time. They are 
quite well endowed with art appreciation in 
comparison with other cities in Canada, and 
it is their hope to have an art building some 
time soon. 

“The first time that I took an art exhibi- 
tion to Saskatoon it was shown in the 
Women’s Building, which afforded dingy 
and inadequate gallery space, poorly lighted. 
The following year a new entrance was made 
to this building to allow the crowds to pass 
through the art department, and new light- 
ing fixtures were installed. When I arrived 
in Saskatoon this year it was most encourag- 
ing to find a new art building awaiting me. 

“Vancouver has also built an elaborate 
new art department this year, and the exhibi- 
tion was very well patronized.” 


An interest in stained glass 
youTtH AND has been aroused among 
STAINED GLASS the pupils of the Southern 
Junior High School of Balti- 
more, by the presentation of an illustrated 
lecture on Stained Glass, by Joseph Rey- 
nolds of Boston, circulated by The American 
Federation of Arts. The lecture was given 
in October to all art classes in the school as 
a part of the regular Industrial Art pro- 
gramme. ‘The students of this school come, 
for the most part, from homes of industrial 
workers, and the enthusiasm awakened in 
them was transmitted to their elders. In 
some cases the fathers themselves were 
workers in glass. These men expressed a 
desire to learn another phase of their own 
work, the historical and artistic aspect. 

An immediate result was experimentation 
in production by the students. The art 
room of this school has well-proportioned 
windows. It was decided to transform a 
pair of these into stained glass. Two boys 
were selected to do this work. The motto 
of the school—Honor, Diligence, Self-Con- 
trol—was chosen as the theme for the design, 
which was first worked out in charcoal and 
then translated into “glass.” The “glass” 


consisted of ‘“‘onion-skin,’ a translucent 


substance which was covered with water 
color. While the water color was still wet 
it was placed against the clear glass pane of 
the window, to which the onion skin immedi- 
ately adhered. Each division of design and 
color was then bounded with Gesso, a com- 
mercial product which, when hardened, 
gives the effect of lead. The double window, 
in the spirit of fifteenth century glass, when 
seen in the half-darkened schoolroom really 
transports one from the present to the days 
of a bygone age. ‘This age thus lives again 
in brillianey of color and quaintness of 
design to the students. Surely such insight 
into and appreciation of a beautiful art 
made their own cannot fail to affect the 
lives of these young people. And who can 
say if from among them may not come one 
of the great glass designers of tomorrow. 


Coming events in the Phila- 
IN delphia art world began to 
PHILADELPHIA cast their forward shadows 
rather definitely during the 
month of November when the Pennsylvania 
Museum, from its quarters in Memorial 
Hall, announced what it chose to term its 
last large fall exhibition to be held in the 
present building, and at the same time 
flashed before the public a dazzling picture 
of the ground floor of the new museum still] 
in course of constructon on the Parkway as 
a fascinating series of rooms crystallizing 
visually the arts, the crafts, the architecture 
and the culture of the world’s great epochs 
from and even before the Christian era to 
the present day. 

This series, to number some forty rooms, 
has been started with a nucleus of ten 
interiors, that from ‘Treaty House, an 
eighteenth century structure recently de- 
molished at Upminster near London, Eng- 
land, to be installed as the gift of William 
L. Elkins to house the gems of his father’s 
collection of portraits of the period, long 
since bequeathed to the city. 

The fall exhibition at the Pennsylvania 
Museum was tri-partate, one section, most 
attractively staged with growing ferns, a 
little pool, and red pomegranates devoted to 
mediaeval sculpture from South India 
gathered by C. T. Loo, the Chinese con- 
noisseur, and shown for the first time in this 
country; another section to antique laces 
culled from Philadelphia collections, and 
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still another to the Drexel collection of old 
engravings, featuring the work of Diirer 
and his period. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, meanwhile, blossomed with its 
usual annual displays of water colors and 
miniatures, the water colors being so numer- 
ous that they spilled through all the corridors 
and papered the walls to the ceiling—far too 
many for comfort, although the tremendous 
activity thus evidenced undoubtedly pointed 
to a liberal viewpoint on the part of the 
jury of selection. 

Among the most interesting of the water 
color groups were those by John Whorf, 
William C. Watts, Emil J. Bistran, Robert 
Riggs and Paul L. Gill. 

The Water Color Jury of Selection and 
Award, consisting of Eulabee Dix Becker, 
Johanna M. Boericke, Berta Carew, Charles 
Grafly, Florence Greene Huey and Harry 
L. Johnson. made the following awards: 

The Philadelphia Water Color Prize to 


Paul L. Gill of Philadelphia for his entire 
group; the Dana Gold Medal to M. Lois 
Murphy of New York for her group; the 
Alice McFadden Eyre Gold Medal for black 
and white to Frederick G. Hall of Boston for 
his etching entitled ‘Houses on the Tiber”; 
and the Charles W. Beck Prize to James 
Preston of New York for his work entitled 
“Franklin in London.” 

A first and second prize given in the special 
exhibition of cartoons and _ caricatures, 
shown simultaneously with the water colors 
and miniatures, went respectively to William 
Auerbach-Levy of New York and to Ben 
Messick of Los Angeles. 

The medal of honor of the Pennsylvania 
Society of Miniature Painters was awarded 
to Rebecca Burd Peale Patterson for her 
miniature costume portrait entitled “*Cos- 
tume a la Hollandaise.” 

Two other exhibitions also occupied the 
Academy’s galleries during the month—a 
small special showing of water colors and 
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drawings by William F. Boogar, a member 
of the McMillan expedition to Greenland, 
Labrador and Baffinland in 1926, and the 
Eleventh Exhibition of work done by 
students at the Chester Springs outdoor 
school of the Academy. 

At the Art Club the month was given 
over to an exhibition of marines, still-life 
studies, portraits and landscapes by Eight 
Philadelphia Women Painters, a group 
which has been exhibiting annually for 
several years, and which counts in its per- 
sonnel Elizabeth Washington, Laura D. S. 
Ladd, Kathryn Cherry, Katherine L. Farrell, 
Ethel Herrick Warwick, Lillian B. Meeser, 
Susette S. Keast and Ada C. Williamson. 

With the exception of the portraitist, 
Miss Williamson, the artists apparently 
incline toward still-life and landscape paint- 
ing, some of the strongest canvases being 
still-life arrangements. 

At the Art Alliance, virtually the entire 
house was turned into a picture gallery to 
accommodate the large showing of con- 
temporary American paintings sponsored by 
the Circulating Picture Club, and marking 
an enlargement of the scope of this circulat- 
ing library of canvases to include the work 
of some of the best known painters in the 
country, such as Henri, Emil Carlsen, 
Arthur B. Davies, Metcalf, Potthast, Red- 
field, Childe Hassam, Bruce Crane, Elliott 
Daingerfield, and Randall Davey. 

The pictures may circulate monthly in and 
out of the homes, offices or institutions of 
those individuals who are members of the 
Circulatmg Picture Club, an organization 
housed under the roof of the Art Alliance 
and fostered by it. 

The Mary Cassatt prints, pastels and 
paintings remained in the Members’ Room 
gallery of the Art Alliance during the month, 
while another gallery was occupied by 
illustrations by Thornton Oakley. 

During November the Print Club opened 
its active campagn for the encouragement 
of local artists, and held a comprehensive 
exhibition of prints culled from the studios 
of Philadelphia and vicinity. 

It also gave an exhibition of etchings by 
Thomas Handforth of Tacoma, Wash., and 
John T. Coolidge, Jr., of Boston. 

The awakened interest in the art of print 
making has also stimulated Philadelphia 
artists to found the Philadelphia Society of 


Etchers. This new organization, which will 
hold its first exhibition in January and then 
send the show on the road to various parts 
of the country, numbers fifteen organizing 
members. Its officers are: President, E. K. 
Kk. Wetherill; vice-president, Clifford Ad- 
dams; secretary, Hortense Fernberger. 

During the last week in November and 
the first week in December an interesting 
exhibition of fantastic water colors by the 
Hungarian-American artist, Karoly Fulop, 
was held at the McClees Gallery. Mr. 
Fulop came to Philadelphia to measure the 
Public Library for a series of murals which 
he will create as the gift of interested 
citizens. 

An exhibition of commercial art by mem- 
bers at the Plastic Club was followed by a 
small exhibition of water colors by Mrs. L. 
W. Neilson Ford of Baltimore; while the 
Sketch Club gallery was given over to two 
one-man shows by Philadelphia artists: 
the first, sketches of Philadelphia and 
vicinity by A. Van Nesse Greene; and the 
second, sketches of France, Belgium, Italy 
and Germany by Wilmer S. Richter. 

Exhibitions of paintings by members of 
the Fellowship of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts were placed in two public 
schools, the new Simon Gratz High School 
and the Emlen School. 

A series of twelve batiks using for decora- 
tive theme the signs of the Zodiac are in 
preparation by Russell H. Senner. Four 
have been completed—March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December—and are on view as 
part of the Christmas decorations of the 
Grand Court at Wanamaker’s. 

Dorotuy GRAPLy. 


As the new wing of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton, approaches comple- 
tion, work on an adjoining courtyard garden 
is being carried forward simultaneously. 
The garden, a gift of Mrs. Frederick T. 
Bradbury, the Misses Hannah and Grace 
Edwards, and Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, will be 
somewhat French in character with a balus- 
trade passing across a terrace at one end 
and continuing around the court, enclosing a 
formal arrangement of paths, planting, 
fountains, stone seats and statuary. This 
is one of three gardens within the Museum 
contemplated in the original plan; the 


IN BOSTON 
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Japanese garden has for a number of years 
been an attractive feature of the Asiatic 
wing; this provides one of the two remaining 
open courtyard gardens. 

The Museum’s unusually fine collection of 
Indian art has recently been installed in 
two large galleries and an adjoining corridor. 
For the first time one may appreciate the 
scope and importance of this collection, 
which ranks first in America and is one of the 
first among world collections of art from 
India and Farther India. The series of 
catalogues written by Dr. A. K. Cooma- 
raswamy, Keeper of Indian Art at the 
Museum, admirably supplement and explain 
these rare treasures. 

The Sargent studies continue on view in 
the Renaissance Court and in the Print 
Department; two rooms have been hung 
with a group of etchings and dry-points by 
Frank W. Benson from the excellent collec- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Holmes. 

The educational work of the Museum of 
Fine Arts has become so much a part of the 
life of Boston and surrounding towns that it 
seems too obvious to mention. Groups of 
girls and boys, however, visit the Museum 
daily, frequently coming from towns as far 
distant as Newport, R. I., and Keene, N. H. 
Especially the admirable collections of 
Egyptian and Classical Art are explained 
to them by a Museum instructor who 
relates her subjects to their study of Ancient 
History in school. 

A number of publications have been issued 
by the Museum to help the young visitor 
get the most out of his days at the Museum. 
Twenty school sheets, sold at a nominal 
price, contain illustrations of museum objects 
that explain various periods of art and 
history—EKgyptian, Classical, Mediaeval, 
Renaissance, Modern, and English History; 
and a series of similar sheets issued in con- 
junction with the Boston School Committee 
is arranged to explain design to students 
from the fourth to the ninth grades. The 
Museum’s Synopsis of History im folder 
form shows in parallel columns the simul- 
taneous developments in the civilizations of 
Europe, Western Asia, India, the Levant, 
China, and Japan. 


The Calendars for November and Decem- 
ber have been unusual ones in the Boston 
galleries. A memorial exhibition of paint- 


JEWELLED 


MONSTRANCE OF SILVER GILT 
BY GEORGE E. GERMER 
RECENTLY EXHIBITED IN BOSTON 


ings and decorations by George Hawley 
Hallowell at the St. Botolph Club consisted 
largely of loans from Boston collectors who 
eagerly sought his work during his lifetime. 
John Whorf’s exhibition at the Grace Horne 
Gallery, always one of the most popular of 
the season at this gallery, was distinguished 
by the number of canvases shown and by 
the painter’s facility in reproducing light 
and color in lively compositions. Karoly 
Fulop at Doll and Richards’ showed little 
affinity with the usual frank and simple style 
that abounds in Boston galleries as a rule. 
A Hungarian by birth and traiming, his 
art is symbolic and depends more _ for 
effect upon the quality and rhythm of line 
than upon naturalistic representation. 

In striking contrast were the charming 
and sympathetic flower pastels by Laura 
Coombs Hills shown at the Copley Gallery 
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early in December and Eugene Higgins 
paintings at Vose Gallery made during his 
summer in Ireland. Other exhibitors of the 
month are Vladimir Pavlosky, Ruth Ander- 
son, Frederick J. Mulhaupt, Adrian de 
Groot, Frank Vining Smith, Sears Gallagher, 
John Taylor Arms, A. Thieme, Richard 
Recchia and Ernest Pellegrini. 

During recent weeks two important pieces 
of ecclesiastical handicraft have been shown 
at the Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston. 
The first, a Madonna and Child, is a wood 
carving by I. Kirchmayer; the second, a 
jewelled monstrance of silver gilt by George 
EK. Germer. Members of the Silversmiths’ 
Guild showed some distinguished pieces 
of domestic silver in their November exhibi- 
tion; and the Leatherworkers’ Guild featured 
some good work in modelled and colored 
Leather in December. At the Boston 
Public Library a collection of old-world 
handicraft by foreign-born citizens of Boston 
made an attractive display. 


The little city of Canajo- 
harie, New York, has lately 
been presented with a copy 


REMBRANDT 
COMES TO 


CANAJOHARIE of Rembrandt’s famous 
painting “The Night 


Watch,” made for the purpose by a con- 
temporary Dutch artist, Martin Korper- 


shoek. This painting is the gift of Mr. 
Bartlett Arkell, who, after seeing the 


original in the Ryksmuseum, Amsterdam, 
obtained permission to have it copied in full 
size for presentation to his native town, 
which was settled by the Dutch and is 
therefore an appropriate abiding place for a 
replica of one of the works of this greatest 
of Dutch masters. 

The artist who has produced this copy 
was engaged in the work for a period of two 
years and has not only reproduced the paint- 
ing but the frame. The work has received 
high commendation from critics in_ this 
country, as well as from the Director of the 
Ryksmuseum, who said of it when finished 
that the many figures and faces in the canvas 
had been faithfully reproduced and the 
color treatment had followed Rembrandt’s 
in exact detail. It is now proposed to 
build an art museum for Canajoharie which 
will reproduce as nearly as possible the room 
in Amsterdam in which the original of this 
painting hangs. 


Before being sent to Canajoharie, the 
painting was exhibited at the Anderson 
Galleries, New York, during November, at 
which time Royal Cortissoz, writing of it in 
the New York Herald-Tribune, had the 
following to say: ““The huge canvas is one 
of the finest copies from an old master we 
have ever seen. It could only have been 
made by a craftsman thoroughly grounded 
in his profession, skilled in drawing, pecu- 
liarly initiated into the mystery of Rem- 
brandt’s brush work and tonality and pro- 
foundly sympathetic to the genius of the 
great painter. ‘The first thing that impresses 
the beholder about this work is its high 
technical quality, and particularly the 
apparent ease with which Mr. Korpershoek 
has used his instruments. The copyist is 
prone to be rather muscle-bound, a too 
rigid interpreter of his original.... Inthe 
present instance we really get an echo of the 
flexible maestria which marks the prodigious 
monument at Amsterdam. The copy is 
truly Rembrandtesque.” 


A new art center has lately 
been established at Palm 
Beach, Fla., under the 
auspices of “The Associa- 
tion for Artists, Inc.” This 
organization has equipped and is maintain- 
ing a series of exhibition galleries for the 
display of paintings, sculpture, prints and 
the handicrafts; also a studio where private 
or class instruction will be given in drawing, 
painting, modeling and_ etching. These 
galleries were opened on December 15 with 
an exhibition of small paintings in oil and 
water color, small bronzes, etchings, batiks 
and other crafts, which is to remain on 
view for a period of three weeks. This will 
be followed by a continuous programme of 
exhibitions until April 1. It is the avowed 
purpose of the Association to feature par- 
ticularly the works of living American 
artists and to increase in every way possible 
the appreciation and support of American 
art. It is the plan of the Association, 
furthermore, to serve as intermediary be- 
tween the artist and the public, arranging 
commissions for portraits, mural paintings, 
sculpture, etc. Such an organization has 
not previously existed in Palm Beach. 
Among those who are sponsoring this 
Association are Mr. Frank Gair Macomber, 


AN ART 
GALLERY FOR 
PALM BEACH 


THE TODD FAMILY 


GIFT OF MR. D. M. 
Mrs. Henry Rea, Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury, 
Mrs. Joseph Urban, Mr. Joseph Riter and 
Mrs. Henry O. Seligman. 

It is to be hoped that this undertaking is 
but the forerunner of a larger movement 
which will result in the establishment of an 
art museum for Palm Beach. 


The annual competitions 
competitions for fellowships in archi- 
FOR THE tecture, painting and sculp- 
PRIX DE ROME ture are announced as fol- 
lows by the American Acad- 

emy in Rome: 

“In architecture the Katherine Edwards 
Gordon Fellowship is to be awarded, a 
fellowship recently endowed by the late 
Mr. George B. Gordon and Mrs. Gordon in 
memory of their daughter; in painting, the 
fellowship is provided by the Jacob H. 
Lazarus Fund of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, established by Mrs. Amelia B. 
Lazarus and Miss Emilie Lazarus; the 
fellowship in sculpture is supported by the 
Parrish Art Museum Fund, given by Mr. 
Samuel L. Parrish. 


FERRY, JR., 


GILBERT STUART 
TO THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 

“The competitions are open to unmarried 
men, not over thirty years of age, who are 
citizens of the United States. Fortunately 
the Academy has been able to increase the 
stipend to $1,500 a year, and also to grant 
an allowance of $500 for travel, in addition 
to the present annual allowance of $50 to 
$100 for material and model hire.  Resi- 
dence and studio are provided free of charge 
at the Academy, and the total estimated 
value of each fellowship is about $2,500. 

The Grand Central Art Galleries of New 
York City will present free membership in 
the Galleries to the painter and sculptor 
who win the Rome Prize and fulfil the obliga- 
tions of the fellowship. 

“Tn architecture, graduates of accredited 
schools will be required to have had archi- 
tectural office experience of six months, and 
men who are not graduates of such schools 
may enter the competition if they have had 
at least four years of architectural office 
experience and are highly recommended by 
a Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

“Entries for all competitions will be re- 
45 
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ELBERT H. 


GARY 


BY JOHN DAVID BRCIN 


until March first. Circulars of 
information and application blanks may be 
secured 


ceived 


by addressing Roscoe Guernsey, 
dxecutive Secretary, American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


A notable exhibition of the 
BLASHFIELD works of Edwin Howland 
EXHIBITION AT Blashfield opened at the 
THE AMERICAN American Academy of Arts 
ACADEMY oF and Letters, New York, on 
ARTS AND November 11, to continue 
LETTERS to April 1. The collection 
comprises more than two 
hundred items—paintings, sketches, studies 
and photographs representing a wide range 
of this distinguished artist’s work in public 
and other buildings throughout the United 
States. 
Writing of this exhibition in the New York 
Times, Miss Elisabeth L. Cary has had the 
following to say with regard not only to the 


works themselves but to some of the out- 


standing characteristics of the artist which 
the collection makes manifest: “The exhibi- 
tion spreads before us a very interesting 
spectacle that cannot but engage the atten- 
tion of a thinking public. The paintings, 
studies, sketches and photographs, in the 
case of work that cannot be removed from 
the place for which it was designed, are, of 
course, interesting, speaking as they do of a 
talent scrupulously developed upon all its 
sides. But they speak also of a temper of 
mind so rare and so enviable that its illustra- 
tion by these works is in itself reason enough 
for an extensive and laboriously collected 
exhibition. 

“It would be difficult to find an artist 
with more experience back of his technical 
adventures than Mr. Blashfield. He has 
sought guidance in these adventures at the 
ereat sources of culture. He has seen with 
his own eyes how the modeling of Egyptian 
temples is swallowed up by the fierce light 
that beats upon them at noonday now that 
the original coating of color has been worn 
away from them; he has examined the pig- 
ment remaining on Greek monuments; he 
has studied methods of decoration from 
centuries before Giotto on to Michelangelo 
and forward to Puvis and the followers of 
Puvis. . . . Those who examine the photo- 
graphs of his murals and the studies for 
them in the present exhibition will, however, 
find him avoiding references and symbols 
that would call attention to his learning or 
fly beyond the scope of a rather humbly 
furnished mind. For example, in his decora- 
tions for the State Capitol of Minnesota, in 
the theme ‘Minnesota as a Grain State,’ the 
central figure the State is 
crowned by two winged figures, a nice 
composition that in itself says nothing to 
the farmer who happens to observe it. But 
he is able also to observe that the symbolic 
figure is enthroned on sheaves of wheat and 
is drawn forward by a yoke of oxen and, the 
composition also includes farmers with their 
reapers, mechanics, workmen and the people 
generally. 


symbolizing 


Here is common ground. : 
It is clear that to these figures belong the 
throne of wheat and the crown of achieve- 
ment, an agreeable and inspiring thought 
for the public who are thus represented. It 
needed no special learning to select such a 
sumple language 
tact 


only a peculiar sympathy 


and and humility. the 


These are 
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salient characteristics the 
exhibition. 

“There are many other characteristics to 
enlighten those interested in technical proc- 
esses and results. In the color especially 
will be found unusual triumphs in the com- 
bination of force and sensitiveness. The 
blues of the more recent decorations have 
shown this understanding of quality in color 
to a degree unapproached in contemporary 
decoration. . . . In the still unfinished little 
panel called ‘Moon and Stars,’ a charming 
idyl of the skies, the blue is purer than 
Whistler’s, more subtle than Gainsborough’s; 
in its quality as blue equaled only by the 
characteristic blues of that master rebel 
Picasso, whose different attitude toward the 
color, the most difficult of the whole palette, 
makes definite comparison impossible. . . . 
The pride of Mr. Blashfield’s technical 
accomplishment and the humility of his 
attitude toward his vast public play together 
into an influence that cannot be disregarded, 
whatever changes come, inevitably will 
come, in the profession to which he has 
devoted himself.” 


revealed by 


A notable addition has been 


AT THE made to the permanent 
CARNEGIE collection of the Carnegie 
INSTITUTE Institute. Pittsburgh, in 

the gift from Mr. and 


Mrs. Herbert DuPuy of a rare collection of 
objects of art, including miniatures, snuff- 
boxes, fans, waxes, illuminated manuscripts, 
carvings in wood and ivory, and other works 
dating from the early Renaissance period to 
the present time. 

The miniatures in this collection, of which 
there are more than three hundred, are 
especially notable, including a number of 
fine examples by the early American minia- 
ture painters from Charles Willson Peale to 
his great-niece, Anne Claypoole Peale 
Stoughton, who was of a century later. 
Many of the great masters of miniature 
painting of Europe are also well represented, 
there being portraits of the Emperor 
Napoleon I, and of kings, queens and other 
members of the nobility of former days. 
There are also statesmen, actors and histori- 
cal personages as they appeared in the days 
of their glory as far back as the pre-Revolu- 
tionary period. 

There is an interesting and varied group 


of about 116 snuff-boxes and bonbonnieres, 
most of which are exquisitely wrought of 
gold and set with precious stones. Included 
in this gift, also, is one of the largest collec- 
tions of wax figures in the werld. These 
were made in Italy and Germany in the 
sixteenth century and in France and Eng- 
land in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. There are a number of poly- 
chrome carvings and Italian rock crystals 
of the highest standard. 

This collection has been gradually ac- 
quired by Mr. and Mrs. DuPuy during a 
period of many years and from various 
lands, with the purpose of ultimate pres- 
entation to the public through the Car- 
negie Institute, of whose Board of Trustees 
Mr. DuPuy has been for fifteen years a 
member. 

The Popular Prize of $200 awarded 
annually in connection with the Carnegie 
Institute’s International Exhibition was 
won this year by Gari Melchers for his 
painting entitled “The Hunters.” This is 
the fourth year that this prize has been 
won by an American painter, other recipients 
having been Malcolm Parcell, who was twice 
so honored, and Leopold Seyffert. The 
award was passed on the votes of visitors 
to the exhibition during two weeks. Over 
five thousand such votes were cast. Among 
the nearest competitors of the prize-winning 
painting this year were Leopold Seyffert’s 
“Self-Portrait”; “Spanish Sisters,’ by 
Abram Poole; and “Other Days,” by 
Edward W. Redfield. 


Note was made in the 
MORE ABOUT most recent number of 
THE SAINT PAUL this magazine of the open- 


INSTITUTE ing, in November, of the 
new home of the Saint 
Paul Institute, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


Recently a full account has been received 
of the aims and activities of this organiza- 
tion, from which the following items are 
taken: 

The Saint Paul Institute was founded 
in 1906 “by a small group of public-spirited 
citizens who recognized the need in the 
growing city of cultural progress as well as 
economic development.” ‘The leading spirits 
in this movement were Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, who served as President of the 
Institute until his death in 1921, and Dr. 
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Arthur Sweeney, who has held the chief 
office since that time. 

For many years the Institute was housed 
in the upper stories of the Auditorium, lent 
by the city. The need for larger quarters 
being strongly felt, the Merriam Mansion 
near the State Capitol was purchased and 
converted into a museum building. The 
two upper stories of this house have been 
very adequately arranged for the Natural 
History and Archaeological collections, and 
the ground floor forms an attractive meeting 
place for many of the classes, for committee 
meetings, etc. It also provides setting for 
a portion of the art treasures of the Insti- 
tute, which have been very carefully installed 
by the Art Committee. All larger tem- 
porary art exhibits will, however, still have 
to be placed in the upper room of the 
Public Library. 

Those who are directing the work of the 
St. Paul Institute feel that the acquisition 
of this new home is but another step in the 
accomplishment of the principal purpose 
for which the organization was founded, 
namely. “to promote among all classes of 
people the knowledge and enlightenment 
which are essential to right living and good 
citizenship.” Pursuant to this initial pur- 
pose, the Institute has since its inception 
maintained a school and conducted lectures 
and exhibitions designed to stimulate interest 
in all departments of art and science. For 
twenty years. it is said, it has successfully 
administered the cultural activities of the 
city. 

The membership of the Institute consists 
of over 200 life members and 2,500 associate 
members, comprising all classes of citizens. 
The attendance at its exhibitions during 
the past year numbered 17,368. Its night 
classes were attended by 1,492 students. 
Besides this there has been excellent attend- 
ance at its Children’s Story Hours on 
Saturday Mornings, its educational motion 
pictures, and other events. 

It is the hope of the organization to erect 
at some future time a suitable museum build- 
ing and art school. 


Ramiro Arrue, the young 
BASQUE WEEK Basque painter, leads the 
IN LONDON new. generation of the 
artists of his unique race. 


In the Paris International Exhibition of 


Decorative Arts he was awarded the Gold 
Medal for his large panel, “Danse Basque,” 
and his works are in the Basque Museum at 
Bayonne and in the Museum of Bilboa 
(Spain). 

On November 22 the Spanish Ambassador, 
himself of Basque ancestry on his mother’s 
side, and married to a Basque, opened in 
London Arrue’s exhibition of paintings of 
native life in gouache and in oil, the first of a 
series at the Cottars Market Studio, 134 
Brampton Road. 

There have been exhibitions by painters 
who are Basques in London before; Maestu, 
Zuloaga, and Etcherverra, are of that race, 
but they have appeared before the public 
more as Spaniards and their work is in the 
Spanish tradition. Arrue is the first to 
have the courage to confine himself to 
painting the character, customs and scenery 
of his own people and to identify himself 
entirely with them, thus fulfilling Professor 
Geddes’ idea that much may be done in art 
through a study of place, work, folk. In 
a word, Arrue is, though he may not know 
it, a sociologist. ‘Trained in Paris, where he 
lived for five years, and exhibiting at the 
Autumn Salon there, he has felt the call of 
his own race and has been drawn to study 
his own people in their natural environment. 

It was the first time that such work has 
been seen in London—the first time that 
honor has been paid to the Basque race. 
And his exhibition coincided with the Festi- 
val organized by the English Folk Dance 
Society at the Albert Hall on November 26, 
when a performance was given by Basque 
dancers who came especially from the 
Pyrenees Passes for the occasion. The 
end of November, therefore, a Basque week 
was held in London for the first time. 

Deep in the Pyrenees lie seven Basque 
Provinces, three in France and four in 
Spain; Arrue was born on the Spanish side 
of the frontier and lives and works on the 
French side, at Ciboure, between St. Jean 
de Luz and Biarritz, and he is intensely 
proud not only of his race but of his Spanish 
nationality. He has three brothers, all 
artists, and is a hefty player at the national 
game of his people, Pellotte, which is’ said 
to be, like his language, so difficult that no 
foreigner can learn it. 

The Basques are a unique people. Even 
in religion they have their own ways, for 


IN THE CHURCHYARD 


RAMIRO ARRUE 


SHOWN IN BASQUE EXHIBITION, LONDON, NOVEMBER, 1927 


the women go up into a gallery by a separate 
staircase, in their churches, as do the Jewish 
women in the synagogues, though the 
Basques are Roman Catholics, of course, 
like all the people in that part of the world. 
Their games are their own, and are mostly 
very muscular; they are great swimmers, 
and in recent years they have produced one 
of the chief international tennis players. 

Despite the fact that their land lies 
beneath a blazing sun the national head- 
dress of the men is the smallest and the 
tightest little black ““Tammy” imaginable. 
This headdress (and also the far more 
picturesque one worn by their cattle), as 
well as their festive costumes, is to be seen 
in Arrue’s pictures. As for their dances, 
the fandango is the most famous. ‘This is 
danced to their national music played upon 
the accordion, the pipes, while the old people 
sit around drinking their wine at the many 
gaily lighted open air cafes which surround 
the square, with its old white buildings as a 
background, while overhead is the sapphire 
sky and in the distance the mighty moun- 
tains. 

All this Arrue has, in various pictures, 


painted, as well as the religious and the 
working life of his folk. He works in 
gouache chiefly, upon moderate sized panels, 
although he has also done some large ones 
in oil color. His style, which eminently 
suits the character of his race and its en- 
vironment, is modern in its broad simplicity 
and in the contours of his composition; his 
color is pure and intense. His interest is 
not so much in individual character as in 
racial characteristics. And if modern life 
at last touches the Basque Provinces and 
the coming generations pass from their old 
ways to the more international similarity 
which seems to be wiping out old customs 
everywhere, these works of his will remain 
and have great historical value in the 
centuries to come. 
AMELIA DEFRIES. 


An exhibition of the art of the Basque 
people, assembled and sent to this country 
by the Ministry of Beaux Arts, in coopera- 
tion with the Musee Basque of Bayonne, the 
Touring Club of France and the French 
railroads, was opened on December 6 at 
the Museum of French Art, New York. 
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One of the most interesting 

LONDON NOTES exhibitions of this autumn 

has been that of the paint- 
ings and drawings of Francesco Guardi at 
the Colnaghi Galleries in New Bond Street. 
This is a loan exhibition in which Messrs. 
Colnaghi may be congratulated on the selec- 
tion brought together, to which has been 
only just added a very remarkable “self- 
portrait” of the great Venetian painter of 
the XVIII century, lent by Mr. Simonson, 
whose work on Francesco Guard is still the 
textbook for all who would study this 
master. Born in 1712, there is strong 
reason to suppose that Francesco commenced 
his art career with his elder brother Antonio 
as a figure painter; and here he appears—in 
the scene of the ‘Ridotto,’ the famous 
gambling hall of Venice at that time—as 
such in these masked figures so vivacious, 
intriguing, alive. When I was at Venice 
last year, Professor Fiocco, of the Venice 
Academy, laid stress, in our talk, on this 
side of Guardi’s art, and, if I remember 
aright, on this very picture; on the other 
hand, Mr. Simonson, who is the authority 
on this Master, pointed out to me last week 
that Antonio was a very weak figure painter, 
and that this point of his influence on his 
brillant young brother might be easily 
overstrained. 

An interesting exhibition of ‘Modern 
British Woodeuts and Wood-Engravings”’ 
has been this autumn organized for the 
Corporation Art Gallery at Bury, selected 
by Mr. Herbert Furst; and the Sunderland 
Gallery has an excellent winter programme, 
which I shall return to later. For now I 
wish to devote most of my remaining space 
to the magnificent bequest to the nation by 
the late Lord Iveagh of an art gallery at 
KKen Wood, with an endowment of £50,000 
for its expenses of upkeep and maintenance. 

If our wonderful private collections are 
destined by the laws of economic supply to 
be drained, it is of some small comfort, to 
us who regret this, to be able to hope that 
England will retain some magnificent public 
collections; and here the difficulty is to 
know what to select for special mention. 
Speaking generally, we may say that the 
English (XVIII century) and Dutch (XVII 
century) schools hold a leading place here. 
For years it has been said of Lord Iveagh 
that he was collecting not only in competition 


with the greatest American millionaires, but 
much on the same lines—the best good 
enough for him, price a minor consideration. 
Among the English Masters here we find 
Reynolds largely represented in some dozen 
—or more—examples (including “The In- 
fant Academy” and his “Mrs. Tollemache”’) 
with beside him Romney and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence in his delightful “‘Miss Murray,” 
a child portrait which fairly rivals the 
famous “Pinkie.” But the Dutchmen, too, 
are at their best in the superb Franz Hals, 
“The Man with the Stick,” the two Rem- 
brandts, the two sea pieces by Van de 
Velde; and, above all, the girl playing a 
guitar by Vermeer of Delft, a masterpiece by 
a Master of the first rank. 
Si Bx 


The Laguna Beach Art 
IN CALIFORNIA Association is conducting 

an active campaign for 
funds for the erection of a new art gallery. 
Plans for the proposed building have already 
been drawn by Myron Hunt, the well- 
known California architect, and it 1s hoped 
that one unit of the building, at least, may 
be completed during the present winter. 
In the interest of this campaign the artist 
members of the Association have for several 
months past contributed paintings to be 
sold and the funds donated to the cause. 
During the month of November an exhibi- 
tion of these “gift paintings” was held in 
the Association’s temporary gallery, and a 
large sum realized. The amount stipulated 
as necessary for the beginning of the gallery 
is $10,000. The amount now in hand is 
well over $7,000, so there is every reason to 
believe that this beginning may be made 
during the present season. The cost of the 
completed building is estimated at $30,000. 
In connection with this campaign the Art 
Association has received not only the 
cooperation of the citizens of Laguna Beach 
but of the press. One issue of Laguna 
Beach Life, a weekly newspaper, was 
devoted almost entirely to a discussion of 
the subject, and contained, among other 
excellent statements, the following endorse- 
ment of the plan: “There is no negative 
side to this question, because the painters 
have demonstrated that they are public 
spirited, and because they have put their 
shoulders to the wheel of progress whenever 
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occasion demanded. Consequently, the 
town has been benefited through the coming 
of the artists. Anything that tends to 
increase the scope of the colony will add so 
much to the value of the city.” 

The Plaza Hotel, Hollywood, in coopera- 
tion with the Los Angeles Painters’ and 
Sculptors’ Club, has inaugurated this season 
monthly exhibitions, by way of lending 
encouragement to local artists and further- 
ing public appreciation of their works. 
Artist salons are held on the last Wednesday 
of each month, at which there is invariably 
a large attendance on the part of the people 
of the city. During each programme the 
artist whose works are being exhibited is 
introduced to the guests and given oppor- 
tunity to tell of his work. This has proved 
not only a popular but an _ educational 
feature. At one of the most recent of these 
gatherings Mrs. A. B. Wenzell, widow of the 
well-known illustrator, acted as hostess. 

Hugo Ballin has recently completed a 
series of mural paintings for the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Milton E. Getz of Beverly 
Hills, which are interestingly described by 
Arthur Millier in a recent number of Cali- 
fornia Southland. The subjects represented 
are “The Religions, The Arts, The Senses, 
and The Seasons,” and they have been 
developed, Mr. Millier tells us, “into living 
stories, told in color, form and gesture.” 
Mr. Ballin has spent the past twelve years 
in the moving picture world, serving during 
that time as director, art director and 
independent producer. These decorations, 
therefore, constitute his first achievement in 
the field of painting for some time. They 
are, nevertheless, said to be in a class with 
the best of his earlier work. 


The Print Makers Society 
of California issues to its 
associate members each 
year a print by a member 
of the Society. The print 
for presentation this year 
is a dry-point by Elisabeth Telling entitled 
“Patty Stringing Beads.” 

In a recent number of the Print Letter, 
issued monthly to members of the Society, 
an interesting account was given of the fall 
meeting, held late in September at the 
studio of the Gearharts in Pasadena, when 
Mrs. Bertha E. Jaques, Secretary of the 


THE 
PRINT MAKERS 
SOCIETY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Chicago Society of Etchers, was the guest 
of honor. This meeting is usually held in 
October, but the date was moved forward 
this year in order to take advantage of Mrs. 
Jaques’ presence in Pasadena. At the re- 
quest of those in attendance Mrs. Jaques 
told of the early history of the Chicago 
Society, of which she was one of the found- 
ers, and of the many difficulties attendant 
upon its first years. This account was par- 
ticularly interesting to members of the Cali- 
fornia Society, because the latter, established 
some three years after the Chicago Society, 
was modeled along similar lines. ‘‘No one 
person,’ said the writer in the Print Letter, 
“has done as much for etching in the United 
States as Mrs. Jaques.” As a token of its 
appreciation of her services in this field the 
Society at this meeting presented Mrs. 
Jaques with a silver dish for her tea table. 

Circulars have been sent out for the 
Society's Ninth International Print Exhibi- 
tion to be held early in 1928. The new 
members of the jury this year are Carl Oscar 
Borg and Wallace L. deWolf. 


It is at this time of year 
that plans are perfected 
for summer travels, steam- 
ship reservations made, ete. 
We are therefore again 
calling to the attention of our readers the two 
educational tours which are now being 
organized under expert leadership to visit 
the International Congress on Art Education 
in Prague durmg the summer of 1928. One 
of these tours will be under the auspices of 
the Bureau of University Travel, of Newton, 
Massachusetts, and will have as its special 
lecturer Mr. Lorado Taft. According to 
present plans the party will sail from New 
York on July 4 and return August 27. The 
itinerary includes London, The Hague, 
Antwerp, Brussels, Cologne, Berlin, Dresden, 
Prague, Vienna, Munich, Zurich, Geneva 
and Paris, with an optional extension to 
include the principal cities of Italy for those 
who are so inclined. 

The second of these tours is being arranged 
by the Temple Tours, Inc., of Boston, and 
will be under the leadership of Mr. Henry 
Turner Bailey. This group will sail from 
New York on June 30 and return early in 
September. Among the chief points of 
interest to be visited are Havre, Rouen, 


TO PRAGUE 
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Amiens, Paris, Chartres, Cologne, Rhine, 
Heidelberg, Nuremberg, Munich, Prague, 
Dresden, Berlin, Hildesheim and Amster- 
dam. Provision will also be made, in con- 
nection with this tour, for visits to Vienna, 
Florence and Rome, or Vienna, Budapest 
and Constantinople, those wishing to vary 
the schedule leaving the main party after 
the visit to Prague and returning via these 
points. Both of these tours have been 
endorsed by the American Federation of 
Arts. Further information concerning them 
may be had by applying direct to the travel 
bureaus or by addressing the Secretary of 


the American Federation of Arts, Barr 
Building, Farragut Square, Washington, 
DAG 


Mention may also be made, in this connec- 
tion, of a study tour through China and 
Japan, with calls at Honolulu and Manila, 
which will be conducted during the coming 
summer under the direction of Mr. P. H. 
Elwood, Jr., Professor of Landscape Archi- 
tecture at Iowa State College, in cooperation 
with the American Express Company. 
Mr. Elwood’s party will sail from San 
Francisco on July 3 and will visit the prin- 
cipal cities of China, Japan and Norea, 
returning, by way of Vancouver, on Sep- 
tember 23. The trip includes an interesting 
course of lectures on Landscape Architecture 
by Mr. Elwood, for which credit will be 
given in connection with college or university 
degrees. ‘Those desiring to know more about 


this tour may apply direct to Mr. P. H.° 


Elwood, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, or 
to the nearest office of the American Express 
Company. 

All three of these tours would seem to 
afford unusual opportunity for a delightful 
summer combining recreation and study. 


The many and varied re- 
quests that come to The 
American Federation — of 
Arts for exhibitions, port- 
folios of prints, lectures, 
etc., often bring unusual opportunities for 
service. Sometimes it is a case of a “first 
venture’ with an exhibition of original paint- 
ings, when it is necessary to study the taste 
of the people regarding art subjects and 
discover what dormant interest may be 
awakened. It is gratifying to hear of the 
results of such an experiment through a 
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report from New London, N. H., where our 
Traveling Exhibition of paintings by mem- 
bers of the Guild of Boston Artists was shown 
for two weeks in the Tracy Memorial Build- 
ing. Notices of the exhibition were pub- 
lished in local and state newspapers; fifty 
large announcements were posted in towns 
from Concord to Hanover. In spite of the 
fact that the flood took place at that time 
there were nearly 800 visitors representing 
ten states and seventy-five cities, towns and 
villages. Local interest was keen. The 
Federation sent “notes on the painters” 
represented in the exhibition and multi- 
graphed copies were available for visitors. 
We quote in part from a letter written by 
one of those in charge of the exhibition. 

People are all most enthusiastic and I have heard 
so many speak of how wonderful they thought it 
was to have such an exhibition here. The 
Academy students and public school children are 
showing great pleasure in the pictures and they 
come several times. It is very interesting to hear 
their comments. Different women come in to act 
as custodian and each one seems to be glad to 
come. ‘They consider it a privilege to help in any 
way they can. ‘Today is Sunday and we are keep- 
ing the hall open this evening. . . . It is an ideal 
place for such a display... . 

The exhibition was arranged for this little 
New England town through the cooperation 
and generosity of one of its public-spirited 
citizens, the same who gave the memorial 
building in which the collection was shown. 

Instance of the educational use of our 
exhibitions is given in the report of the 
Director of the School of Fine Arts of Ohio 
Wesleyan University where our 1927 Water 
Color Rotary, selected from the annual com- 
bined exhibition of the American Water 
Color Society and the New York Water 
Color Club, was recently shown. 

The exhibition of Water Color paintings is now 
proudly hanging on our walls. . . . The exhibit 
is perfectly dehghtful and attracting many en- 
thusiastic visitors. All our Art Appreciation, Art 
History and Home Decoration students, number- 
ing about one hundred and forty, had to write up, 
analyze and comment on the exhibit as assign- 
ments. Naturally that requires real study of the 
paintings and always proves very successful. I 
feel to have them work over it, makes of the 
exhibit a truly educational opportunity for our 
students. . . .” 

The Tomah (Wisconsin) Guild of Fine 
Arts is sponsoring this winter a series of 
three or more exhibitions which will be 
shown in their Public Library. The first 
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was a group of Wood Block Prints in Color 
by A. Rigden Read of England, which 
proved very engaging. We quote from a 
letter from the President of the Guild: 

. . . It was gratifying to see the large number 
of people who came in from the country, which 
was exactly what I wanted, and as many of them 
asked to know what it was all about I spent 
several hours throughout the week explaining the 
process of block cutting and printing. 


Recently a letter came from the Dean of 
Women at Pennsylvania State College say- 
ing that pictures were to be purchased for 
the Women’s Dining Commons, and asking 
if it would be possible for the Federation to 
send a group of prints, preferably landscapes, 
onapproval. From the Portfolio sent by the 
Federation, the Art Department chose six 
prints. The purchase fund for these was 
contributed by various alumnae clubs and 
class organizations. Whistler’s ‘* Nocturne” 
and Benson’s “My Daughters” were selected 
for the parlors of the Woman’s Building. 
“Indian Summer” by Wiegand, ‘The 
Poplars” by Kustner, “The Golden Glow” 
by Albert, and ‘‘ Early Autumn” by Traver 


JOHN KE. COSTIGAN 
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were purchased for the Dining Commons, a 
room tinted in deep ivory. 

The Supervisor of Art of the Cheltenham 
Township Public Schools applied for an 
exhibition of prints for display first in the 
high school on the oceasion of a Parent- 
Teachers Meeting and then to be exhibited 
for a day in each of eight elementary schools. 
The “Twenty-eight Best Color Prints for 
Schools” were sent, and the following 
excerpts from the Supervisor's letter give 
some idea of what the exhibition should 
accomplish: 

... We are planning to have talks all day 
before Senior and Junior High School groups on 
Monday. On Tuesday I shall personally take 
charge of the exhibit in each school. I have my 
own private car and will drive with the exhibition 
to the various schools and return with it in the 
evening to the high school. ... Many of the 
elementary schools want pictures. This will help 
along the cause. The exhibit will be entirely 
free to all. The schools have agreed to divide up 
with the expenses. So I am quite pleased that 
our plans are measuring up... . 


The final report has not yet been received. 
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One of the most satisfying 
memorials erected in this 
WASHINGTON country was the Washing- 
MONUMENT ton Monument, which 
stands between the White 
House and the Potomac River—a simple 
obelisk but in its gigantic simplicity sublime, 
and at the same time symbolically significant. 
There are comparatively few that realize 
that, as originally planned, this memorial 
was to have had a monumental base, and 
that when the Park Commission appointed 
by the Senate at the instance of Senator 
MacMillan, of which the late Daniel Burn- 
ham was chairman, drew up its now famous 
and epoch-marking plan for the development 
of Washington, a terraced base affording 
the monument suitable setting was made an 
integral part of the design embracing park 
development from the Capitol to the 
Memorial Bridge. There is danger that 
this portion of the design may be forgotten, 
at least so Mr. Glenn Brown thinks, and as 
a result of his recent presentation of the 
subject before the Chicago Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed : 


FINISH THE 


Whereas, on the evening of October 11, 1927, 
the Chicago Chapter A. I. A. had the privilege of 
hearing Mr. Glenn Brown, for many years secre- 
tary of the A. I. A. and the foremost living 
authority on the upbuilding of the Federal City, 
tell the story of the beginnings and development 
of what is now known as the National Park and 
Planning Commission; and 

Whereas, Mr. Brown told of the many studies 
which have been made by various architects 
for a fitting base to the Washington Monument; 
and 

Whereas, the plan made by the late Charles F. 
McKim for a terrace garden with a broad flight 
of steps leading down to the mirror pool connect- 
ing the monuments to the Father and the Savior 
of our Country has been unanimously approved 
by the commission of Fine Arts, the American 
Institute of Architects and the greatest architects, 
artists and city planners of the world; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, that the Chicago Chapter A. I. A. 
make it one of our most pressing obligations to 
enlist the support of the other chapters of the 
A. J. A. and the American Federation of Arts in 
an effort to secure from Congress the necessary 
appropriations to carry out in its entirety the 
Mckim Plan for the base of the Washington 
Monument and to insure its completion by Janu- 
ary, 1932, in which year will be celebrated the 
200th Anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington; and be it further 

Resolved, that each member of this Chapter 
shall use his influence upon his congressmen and 


senators to secure this appropriation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the Executive Secretary of the Institute in 
Washington and to each chapter of the A. I. A. 
and the American Federation of Arts. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER, 
The American Institute of Architects, 
Harry H. Benttuey, Secretary. 


We gladly call this matter and the Resolu- 
tion to the attention of our Federation 
chapters and members. 


The War Memorial Arch, 
WAR MEMORIAL which is in course of con- 
ARCH IN NEW struction in the Imperial 
DELHI, INDIA Capitol, New Delhi, facing 
the gigantic buildings, the 
Government of India’s Secretariat, has 
reached about half of its final height, fixed 
at 140 feet. Two of its side arches have 
been completed, but the main arch is still 
under construction. It is expected that the 
structure will not be completed for two 
more years, on account of difficulty which 
has been experienced in finding suitable 
stone in large blocks. 

The memorial, which was designed by 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, the government archi- 
tect, will be very plain, its size probably 
constituting the main element of its mag- 
nificence. The original plan of erecting a 
large urn at the top from which the flame 
of remembrance would rise will, it is under- 
stood, be abandoned, and in its stead there 
will be a dome, at the top of which a pillar 
of light will rise skyward. 

The structure will commemorate those 
fallen soldiers of the Indian Army who went 
abroad from their homes to fight the battle 
of the British Empire. The inscription 
below the dome will be “India” in bold 
characters, placed between the dates of the 
commencement and termination of the 
Great War. 

Brem Kk. Srna. 


ITEMS 


The Southern States Art League will hold 
its Eighth Annual Convention in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, April 6 and 7, 1928. At 
the last annual meeting of the League, held 
in Charleston, South Carolina, last April, 
an invitation was extended by the Nashville 
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Art Association to hold the next meeting in 
that city, and the invitation was accepted 
with the idea that the interior of the Parthe- 
non would be completed by that time and 
that space would be afforded therein for 
the showing of the League’s Annual Exhibi- 
tion. It has now become evident that the 
interior of the building will not be completed 
by that time, and it has therefore been 
decided to accept the invitation received 
some time ago from Birmingham to meet 
there. While in Birmingham, the League 
will be the guest of the Birmingham Public 
Library and the Park and Recreation Board 
of Birmingham. Mr. J. W. Donnelley, 
President of the Library Board, will be 
Chairman of the Convention Committee, 
and there is every prospect for an interesting 
and successful meeting. 


The Frick Collection of New York has 
been enriched by the addition of two ex- 
tremely rare and valuable paintings of the 
early Sienese School. One is “The Tempta- 
tion of Christ,” by Duccio, founder of this 
school; the other “The Way to Calvary,” 
by Berna. The former was purchased by 
the trustees of the collection; the latter is 
the gift of Miss Helen C. Frick. ‘The paint- 
ing by Duccio originally formed a part of 
the great altar, known as the “Majestas” of 
the Cathedral of Siena, painted in 1308- 
1311, when the art of this painter was at its 
height. It is am tempera on wood and is 
17 inches square. ‘The painting by Berna, 
also in tempera, shows a full length figure of 
Christ in crimson robe, bearing the cross. 
This was at one time owned by Lord Leigh- 
ton, well-known British painter. Both of 
these paintings were purchased from Sir 
Joseph Duveen, having been included in the 
famous Benson Collection of London pur- 
chased by him during the past summer. 


Vernon Howe Bailey, who is at present 
in Spain, has just issued or is about to issue 
a second book giving further impressions of 
places, architecture and life in that interest- 
ing country, jotted down as he saw them, 
with forty or more illustrations in water 
color and black and white. The originals 
of these illustrations will constitute a most 
interesting group of pictures which will be 
available for exhibition and_ sale. The 
originals for Mr. Bailey’s first book on 
Spain—-which, by the way, was highly 


praised by the King of Spain and his Ambas- 
sador to London, 5. C. Marquise Merry del 
Val—were purchased by Mr. Archer Hunt- 
ington for the Hispanic Museum. 

Mr. Bailey’s drawings of skyscrapers, a 
collection now being circulated as an exhibit 
by The American Federation of Arts, will 
be published in book form by William 
Rudge about this time in an edition uniform 
with Pennell’s “Glory of New York.” 


Emil Fuchs, the distinguished American 
painter, etcher and sculptor, is at present 
making a lecture tour of the principal cities 
of the United States. He gives in each city 
a series of three lectures on succeeding days. 
The first of these is a demonstration of the 
art of etching, in which he makes an etching 
before his audience; the second is a demon- 
stration of painting during which he paints 
a portrait from life, and the third is an 
illustrated lecture on his own work, which is 
accompanied by a number of lantern slides 
showing the results of his artistic career. 
Mr. Fuchs’ tour is under the auspices of the 
Artist Bureau of the National Broadcasting 
Company, Fifth Avenue and 55th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


A memorial exhibition of the work of 
Walter Sargent was opened at the University 
of Chicago on December 11, 1927, to con- 
tinue to January 11, 1928. Professor 
Sargent, who died suddenly at North 
Scituate, Massachusetts, September 19, 
1927, was for many years head of the De- 
partment of Art of this University. He 
studied at the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School and abroad; he was a member of the 
Chicago Society of Painters and Sculptors 
and exhibited quite regularly in Chicago 
and other cities; he was one of the leading 
educationalists in the field of art, a man of 
real talent and broad vision. His death is 
greatly to be deplored. The memorial 
exhibition in Chicago comprises sixty of his 
paintings, chiefly sunny landscapes, indica- 
tive in a measure of the personality of the 
painter. 


The first annual exhibition of The Ameri- 
can Print Makers, a recently organized 
society of etchers and lithographers, was 
held at the Downtown Gallery, New York, 
December 10 to 31. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN PAINTING, 
by Samuel Isham. New edition with five sup- 
plemental chapters by Royal Cortissoz. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, publishers. 
Price, $12.50. 

This volume was first published in 1905, 
and for some years now has been out of 
print—unobtainable. Its reissuance | 1s, 
therefore, an event of note, an occasion for 
eratitude, as it gives the most complete and 
comprehensive history of American paint- 
ing yet published. There are, it is said, 
holes in the most invincible armor if one 
knows where to find them, and experts have 
discovered, in some instances through the 
medium of additional historical data, slight 
misstatements in Mr. Isham’s text concern- 
ing the lives of our earliest American 
painters, but Mr. Isham’s historical facts 
and critical estimates are for the most part 
extremely correct, and it is most fortunate 
that the story which he told so well could 
have been sympathetically and successfully 
brought up to date by his friend and col- 
league of a younger generation, Royal 
Cortissoz. The chapters which Mr. Cor- 
tissoz has added have been planned, he 
says, In his preface, to indicate the fruition 
of careers still in progress when the book 
was originally published and to carry the 
record down to our own day. Significant 
movements and types are discussed, but no 
attempt has been made to render a complete 
catalogue of names ,of achievement. This 
new edition appears with not only more 
pages but larger pages—a change made 
necessary, no doubt, by increasing the bulk 
of the volume. 


INDUSTRIAL ART AND THE MUSEUM, by 
Charles R. Richards, author of “Art in Indus- 
try,” ete. The Macmillan Company, pub- 
lishers. Price, $1.50. 

A little over two years ago Dr. Richards, 
Vice-President of the American Association 
of Museums and Director of Industrial Art 
of the General Education Board, gave us a 
book on “The Industrial Museum” dealing 
with museums of many sorts. The present 
volume deals with a distinct kind of museum, 
the Museum of Industrial Art, one con- 
cerned solely with products of industry in 
which art is a distinctive element or in which 
a distinct effort has been made to introduce 


the element of beauty. The book is in 
three parts: Part I has to do with the 
beginnings of the industrial art museum 
and gives a description of industrial art 
museums in Germany, Paris, London and 
our United States; Part II comprehends 
industrial art museums in other European 
countries such as Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark and Sweden; Part III takes up 
several museums which have special sig- 
nificance from one or another point of view. 
For the majority the chapter on “The 
Museum and Industrial Art in America” 
will have particular interest. Doubtless 
many will be surprised to learn through this 
medium how many of our American art 
museums are giving place to industrial art 
exhibits and thus wisely breaking down the 
false boundaries between fine and applied 
art. Dr. Richards emphasizes here the 
importance of maintaining a high standard 
and exercising discrimination in_ selection. 
He calls attention to the fact that dwellers 
in our large cities are being highly educated 
in the art of display by the finer shop- 
windows, and that the museums must 
therefore understand that it will be necessary 
for them “to make an equal appeal and have 
a finer story to tell.’ He very truly says 
that, even where good displays are made, 
there is need of doing something to renew 
interest from time to time, “for the static 
or frozen exhibit soon loses its message”’; 
in fact this whole chapter is full of interest- 
ing, helpful suggestions, and, found in the 
midst of descriptive material of educative 
value, it distinctly points the way for us to 
fuller and finer development. 


THE ART OF PEN DRAWING, by G. Mon- 
tague Ellwood. Charles Scribner’s Sons, pub- 
lishers. Price, $4.50. 


DRAWING FOR ART STUDENTS AND 
ILLUSTRATORS, by Allen W. Seaby. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, publishers. Price, $4.00. 

For those who are endeavoring to teach 
themselves to draw—and there must. be 
many such scattered throughout this coun- 
try—these two books cannot fail to prove 
extremely helpful. 

The author of the first, Mr. Ellwood, is 
late joint-editor of ‘Drawing and Design” 
as well as the author of various books on 
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the human figure. The book is prepared 
with a twofold purpose, first to give the 
student hints which will help him or her to 
develop talent and to avoid usual pitfalls, 
and second to provide in the illustrations a 
comprehensive survey of the best con- 
temporary pen work. In no other single 
volume to our knowledge is this material 
available. Doubtless a good deal of the 
material in this book is not of supreme 
merit, but the student must learn to discrimi- 
nate. He must and will choose, if endowed 
with good taste, that which is worthy to 
serve as a source of inspiration. 

The second volume by the Professor of 
Fine Arts at the University of Reading 
(England) is a new, revised and enlarged 
edition of a standard work. ‘The illustra- 
tions are In many instances from drawings 
by the great masters, or were especially 
made for this book to facilitate the study of 
the figure. Still life and design are com- 
prehended both in illustration and_ text, 
and for the thoughtful, earnest student we 
know of no better manual. 


CHINESE ART. One hundred plates in color, 
introduced by an outline sketch of Chinese 
Art by R. L. Hobson, Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Ceramics and Ethnography at the 
British Museum. Macmillan Company, New 
York, publishers. Price, $12.50. 

This is a superb publication. The one 
hundred color plates of rare examples of 
pottery and porcelain of all periods, jades, 
lacquer, paintings, bronzes, furniture, etc., 
bring to the student an intimate knowledge 
of the inherent beauty of the Chinese applied 
art, such as can commonly only be had at 
first hand in the Museum. Mr. Hobson in 
‘his brief introductory essay sketches the 
history of the development of this art in 
China and tells of the newest findings, of 
the revision in beliefs formerly held in 
regard to periods, styles, etc., and opens 
the way to a real understanding of the finest 
qualities of the examples given. 


THE REMBRANDT DRAWINGS AND 
ETCHINGS, by John C. Van Dyke. Charles 


Seribner’s Sons, publishers. Price, $12.00. 


Four years ago Dr. Van Dyke, Professor 
of the History of Art and Archaeology in 
Rutgers University, published a volume on 
Rembrandt's paintings which reassigned 


~~ 
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many of the works ascribed to this master 
to his students and other contemporaries, 
leaving to the master himself a small remnant 
of what had once been his. The same 
method of eliminating and reassigning is 
pursued in this volume, which deals with 
drawings and etchings, with the result that, 
of the 1,600 drawings previously ascribed to 
Rembrandt, Dr. Van Dyke gives the ma- 
jority to his workshop and of the etchings 
some of the most famous such as the “‘Hun- 
dred Guilder Print”? he likewise reattrib- 
utes. The “Hundred Guilder Print,” the 
“Three Trees” and ‘Christ before Pilot” 
he insists were merely shop productions and 
worked upon by several hands and signed 
not by Rembrandt but with his name as 
trade-mark. In making this reattribution, 
many learned scholars and connoisseurs, by 
the way, do not coneur. Dr. Van Dyke 
believes, however, that he is doing Rem- 
brandt a service, thus explaining away poor 
work which discredits the master and 
demonstrating that only great work came 
from his hand. But this is a matter for 
connoisseurs and for those who fix values. 
For to the general public the quality of 
these etchings remains the same, and their 
artistic worth, no matter how grave a battle 
is waged over thew authenticity, is un- 
changed. 


A SHORT CRITICAL HISTORY OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE, by H. Heathcote Statham, late 
fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
Edited by G. Maxwell Aylwin, F.R.I.B.A. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, publishers. 
Price, $5.50. 

To encompass the whole of architecture 
in a single volume of less than 600 pages 
and embracing nearly 700 illustrations is a 
gigantic task, but for those who are seeking 
a cultural knowledge of the subject, a 
knowledge which will lead to appreciation 
and comprehension of the real beauty and 
significance of the world’s great examples, 
this work admirably answers. Beginning 
with the earliest examples of architecture 
extant it tells the story up to and including 
the building of the Stockholm Town Hall 
designed by Prof. Ragnar Ostberg and the 
Radio Station at Kootwyk, Holland, by 
J. M. Luthmann, which at the time of 
publication was still in the process of 
erection. 
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AN ARTIST IN THE TROPICS, by Jan Poorte- 
naar, translated from the Dutch by Horace 
Shipp in collaboration with the author. With 
a Foreword by Frank Brangwyn, R.A. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. Price, $7.50. 


This interesting volume is more than an 
essay on art, or a travelogue or diary, as 
Frank Brangwyn points out in the foreword. 
It is a successful combination of all three 
types. The numerous illustrations of Jan 
Poortenaar’s oil paintings (eight reproduced 
in colors), drawings and etchings enable the 
reader to share Mr. Brangwyn’s enthusiasm 
for the Dutch artist’s work, which ranges 
from a vigorous use of oils in vivid hot con- 
trasts of blues, reds and yellows to the most 
delicate handling of pencil and_ etching 
needle. These pictures, presenting in them- 
selves a faithful vision of the Dutch East 
Indies, are supplemented by a narrative of 
exceptional vivacity and charm. The ex- 
cellence of the reproductions bears further 
witness to British standards in book-making. 
GUIDE-POSTS TO CHINESE PAINTING, by 

Louise Wallace Hackney. Houghton, Mifflin 

Co., Cambridge, Mass., publisher. Price, $10. 

The art of China is still a new art to many, 
and to these, as well as to the initiated, this 
book by Louise Wallace Hackney will prove 
not only informing but of absorbing interest. 
The author has not called her book a history 
of Chinese painting but a guide to it, and 
the distinction between the titles is vital. 
A history should fully delve into the con- 
troversial aspects of Chinese art and phil- 
osophy; a guide, on the other hand, must not 
linger too much over details but must show 
the whole way. The guide-posts set up in 
this book are for lovers of art seeking to 
reach a better understanding of Chinese 
painting. The author has written through- 
out with an admirable directness of aim. 
Because this book is offered to the art 
lover and appreciator and is written as a 
guide does not mean, however, that it is a 
popular, not a scholarly, work. The book 
actually represents scholarship in one of its 
finest forms, a scholarship that reaches past 
details into the cause of them. An endorse- 
ment of its scholarship is found in the fact 
that it was edited by Dr. Paul Pelliot of the 
College de France, one of the greatest living 
authorities on Asiatic civilization. The 
book receives from us as high praise as can 


be given—it is readable, authoritative and 
well illustrated throughout. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF ITALIAN, 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE FURNI- 
TURE, by Harold Donaldson Eberlein and 
Roger Wearne Ramsdell. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott Co., New York. Price, $10.00. 
This is the latest of the Lippincott series 

of Practical Books for the Enrichment of 
Home Life, and it is as well written, illus- 
trated and printed as the former books of the 
series, several of which were also contributed 
by these authors and have been reviewed in 
previous issues of this magazine. ‘The book 
is deservedly called “The Practical Book,” 
for it so is arranged in parts, chapters, sec- 
tions and headings that it can be easily used 
as a handbook on the subject. This divid- 
ing of a text does not make for good casual 
reading, but it undoubtedly makes for clear- 
ness of statement and accessibility of imfor- 
mation. ‘The book is also noteworthy as 
the first book that comparatively treats in 
one volume the furniture of these three Latin 
countries which are so closely allied in char- 
acter. It will undoubtedly prove of real 
interest and value to its readers, whether 
they are professionals or amateurs in this 
fascinating field of furniture and house 
decoration. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAIS- 
SANCE IN ITALY, by William J. Anderson, 
A.R.I.B.A. Fifth Edition. Revised and en- 
larged by Arthur Stratton, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, publishers. Price. 
$7.50. 

This fifth edition of the late William J. 
Anderson’s book, published in a_ revised 
and enlarged form, promises to be even more 
valuable than former editions. Published 
first in 1896, this book has long been estab- 
lished as one of the standard works on the 
subject, being acclaimed a veritable mine of 
information and a masterpiece of concise 
exposition. Recently, however, changes in 
critical opinion have tended to place it out 
of date. This present edition was under- 
taken by Mr. Arthur Stratton, in order to 
save it from virtual discard, and to continue 
its great service to students. By revision 
throughout the text, by the addition of large 
numbers of photographs, and by a final new 
chapter written by himself, he has brought 
the book up to date and in line with modern 
scholarship. 
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IN THE NEW YORK GALLERIES—FEBRUARY 


It is noted that the art season now begins 
earlier than formerly and ends later, with an 
effort made by the art dealers, in the matter of 
exhibitions, to sustain interest equally through the 
months. But the tradition seems to hold that 
February is the “cream of the season.” The 
majority of exhibiting artists are desirous of hold- 
ing their shows during this month. So it is that 
there is a general suggestion that particularly 
favored work is on view now, though probably, 
since the extension of the exhibition season, this 
may be a sentiment from the past and not be 
based on present realities. 


The Daniel Galleries, 600 Madison Avenue, 
hold this month a large retrospective exhibition 
of the work of Yasuo Kuniyoshi, including litho- 
graphs and drawings as well as oils. 


At the Valentine Galleries, 43 East 47th Street, 
may be seen paintings by Chirico, who exhibits 
in America for the first time. He is styled a 
“sur realiste.” 

The Ferargil Galleries, 37 East 57th Street, 
show a group of portraits by Marian Boyd Allen. 

At the Macbeth Galleries, 15 East 57th Street, 
the exhibition of work by Walter Ufer and John 
Lavalle, which opened January 24, will continue 


until the 13th. Opening on the 14th and con- 
tinuing until the 22nd will be shown sculpture by 


Gleb Derujinsky, paintings of the northwest by 
Belmore Browne, water colors by Frank Brown 
and small landscapes by John Conway. 


The Babcock Galleries, 5 East 57th Street, 
which last month caused some stir by procuring 
the famous head of Jefferson by Gilbert Stuart, 
will this month exhibit a group of paintings by 
Thayer, Hunt, and Duveneck. 


Dudensing Galleries, 5 East 57th Street, during 
this month show landscapes by Arnold Blanche, 
who was one of the winning artists in the gallery’s 
competition for exhibition privilege held last June. 
Paintings by Nura will also be on view. 


The Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th Street, will 
continue until the 18th the exhibition which 
opened January 18 of original drawings by con- 
temporary artists, among whom are listed Childe 
Hassam, Frank W. Benson, Pop Hart, the late 
George Bellows and Joseph Pennell, J. L. Forain, 
James McBey, Muirhead Bone, and others. 


Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street, will 
show throughout the month an exhibition of 
etchings and lithographs by J. L. Forain. His 
most recent as well as some of his already known 
prints will be included. 


At the Reinhardt Galleries, 720 Fifth Avenue, 
drawings by Maurice Sterne will be shown. 


Please mention AmpricAN MacaAzinp or Arr when writing to the above advertisers 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


February 7 to 20— 


Small Marines and 
Landscapes 
including Monotypes by 
JAY CONNAWAY 


February 14 to 27— 


Sculpture by 
GLEB DERUJINSKY 


Canadian Rockies by 
BELMORE BROWNE 
February 21 to March 5— 


Brittany Water Colors by 
FRANK A. BROWN 


Catalogues mailed on request 


NENG Ie IMsh (GuN bis) coe 


Founded 1892 by William Macbeth, 
15 EAST 57TH STREET - NEW YORK 


From February 20 to Mareh 3 Durand-Ruel 
Galleries, 12 East 57th Street, will have on view 
portraits and landscapes by Elizabeth Curtis. 


The Neumann Galleries, 35 West 57th Street, 
will continue the exhibition until the 7th, which 
opened January 16, of work by a group of young 
painters who style themselves the “Islanders.” 
From the 9th to the 29th will be held an exhibition 
of the work of Max Weber. 


Montross Galleries, 26 East 56th Street, will 
have on view until the 11th the show, which 
opened January 30, of paintings by the Boston 
group. From the 13th until the 25th may be 
seen landscapes by Holmead Phillips. 


The Kennedy Galleries, 693 Fifth Avenue, hold 
an exhibition of contemporary American etchings. 


The Rehn Galleries, 693 Fifth Avenue, will 
show new sculpture by Mahonri Young, from the 
8th to the 18th. One of the interesting features 
of the exhibition will be the representation of the 
prize ring in groups and single figures of fighters. 
Several pieces show Breton peasant types. 


At the Ainslie Galleries, 677 Fifth Avenue, from 
the Ist to the 14th, P. G. Platt will hold an exhibi- 
tion of antiques, pewter and work from the 
Pennsylvania Arts and Crafts. In another 
gallery, running concomitantly with this one, 
will be one of symbolic paintings by Arnold 
Hoffman, Sr. From the 15th to the 29th, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred Magler will show landscapes and 
portraits, 


PAINTINGS or QUALITY 


by Masters of the 


AMERICAN EARLY ENGLISH 


BARBIZON EARLY 
CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 


Specialties 
EARLY AMERICAN and ENGLISH 
PORTRAITS 
MONTICELLI BRANGWYN 


Restoration and Framing 
of the Highest Class 


The Carrig- Rohane carved frames de- 
signed by Mr. H. Dudley Murphy are 
the finest and most original made 
in America 


ROBERT C. VOSE GALLERIES 
Established 1841 


559 Boytston Sr., Boston 


At the Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue, 
may be seen, from the 8th to the 22nd, water 
colors and drawings by Margaret Sargent. From 
the 14th to the 29th there will be on view a set of 
illustrations by Ralph Barton for Balzac’s “‘ Les 
Contes Drolatiques.” 


The Galleries of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 East 
54th Street, have a group of paintings by the old 
English masters. In a small adjoining gallery 
will be shown modern paintings by the post 
impressionist, Elisée Maclet, and in a_ third 
gallery may be seen early Thai-Khmer sculpture. 


Wildenstein Galleries, 647 Fifth Avenue, con- 
tinue, the early part of the month, the exhibition 
of twenty paintings by Cezanne, most of them 
loaned for the occasion; admission for the exhibi- 
tion is charged for the benefit of the French 
Hospital. Following this there will be held an 
exhibition, originally scheduled for January, of 
drawings by the artists of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries. 


The Grand Central Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, will hold throughout the month an 
exhibition of sketches and drawings by John 
Singer Sargent; these are the personal property of 
Miss Sargent, the artist’s sister. In one of the 
adjoining galleries, from the 7th to the 18th, there 
will be shown portraits by Kyohei Inukai. From 
the 14th to the 25th Felecie Waldo Howell will 
exhibit. Also, from the 14th to the 25th, screens 
and decorative panels by Mrs. William James 
will be shown. 
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PAINTINGS 


AND 


WORKS OF ART 


Our collection includes high class examples 


of Ari from ancient to modern times 
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MODERN AMERICANS 


PRESENTING A GROUP OF ARTISTS WHO FIRMLY 

ESTABLISH AMERICA AMONG THE WORLD’S LEADERS 

IN CONTEMPORARY ART. TO BECOME ACQUAINTED 

WITH THEIR WORK NOW WILL PROVE TO YOUR 
SATISFACTION LATER 


At the New Address of the 
DUDENSING GALLERIES 


5 East 577rH STREET, New York, N. Y. 


De Hauke and Company, 3 East 51st Street, 
have modern paintings, sculpture and water colors. 


SCHOOL OF Welle ARTS At the Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street, 


the first two weeks there will be shown a group of 
COMMUNITY ARTS ASSOCIATION paintings by some distinguished American artists. 


The latter part of the month Guy Wiggins will 
FRANK MORLEY FLETCHER, Director exhibit some recent landscapes and street scenes 
of New York. At the same time in another 
gallery Alice Judson will show water colors. 
From the 27th until March 10, E. W. Deming 
will show a set of large murals, principally Indian 
subjects. Running concomitantly with this exhi- 
bition will be one of sculpture by Alexander Por- 
tonoff. 


The Whitney Studio Club, 14 West 8th Street, 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART will continue the early part of the month the 

PTGRINGEE WOODIBLOCE TER TEING exhibition which opened the latter part of January, 

showing portraits by members of the Club. The 

DECORATIVE DESIGN CRAFTS last two weeks of the month the galleries will be 

ROT erase SRONZETCARTING given over to an exhibition of sculpture by the 
members. 

ARCHITECTURE = GARDEN DESIGN At the Metropolitan Museum of Art there will 

open on February 18 to continue through April 

SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 1 a notable loan exhibition of Spanish Paintings 

: from El Greco to Goya. The special exhibition 

Session: 28 weeks, October-May of German and Dutch Glass recently purchased 

from the collection of Jacques Muhsam, which 

916 Santa Barbara Street opened on January 10, will continue through 

Santa Barbara, California February 5. In the Museum’s print galleries 


there will be shown during the month of February 
collections of Graphic Techniques; works by 
American Artists of the Second Half of the 
Nineteenth Century; prints by Lucas Cranach, 
and Modern German Woodcuts. 
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